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Miss Spinach, with her gown of green 
And juicy Mr. Pea, 
With Lettuce’s green ruffles, 
As fresh as fresh can be, 
And tall, thin Mr Celery, 
And Cabbage and String Bean, 
~ Allmake us feel like singing, 
The eating of the green!” 


Poster reproduced by courtesy of the National Child Welfare Association, Inc., New York City 














Practical Home Economics 





n eA4nalysis of the Educational 
Objective—Worthy Flome 


eAembership 


3y IsABEL N. YouNG 


Assistant Supervisor of Home Economics, Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 


“ 


E are living in a democracy. 
Therefore it seems necessary 
that any discussion involv- 
ing the relations of human beings in this 
country, whether in homes or in schools, 
must take this fact into consideration. 
“The purpose of democracy is so to or- 
ganize society that each member may de- 
velop his personality primarily through 
activities designed for the well being of 
his fellow members and of society as a 
whole. Consequently, education in a 
democracy, both within and without the 
schools, should develop in each individual 
the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits 
and powers whereby he will find his place 
and use that place to shape both himself 
and society towards ever nobler ends.” 
These statements were made by the 
Commission on Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education in a report to the 
National Education Association. In this 
same report the Commission stated what 
are now known as the cardinal principles 
of education. These health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy 
home-membership, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical charac- 


are 


ter. . 

The above objectives have been much 
educational circles. 
concerning 


discussed in 
But the general 
them may be partially realized from a 
statement made by.a well known educa- 
tor from the West. He stated that five 
hundred teachers were asked to name 
the cardinal principles of education; that 
half had never heard of them, and that 
not more than half of those who had 
heard of them could name them. There- 
fore it would seem that further discus- 
sion of these objectives would not be out 
of place, and an analysis of worthy home- 
membership would be pertinent to the 
problems of modern living. 


some 
ignorance 


Not to know at large of things remote 


From use, obscure and sutble; but to know 


That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 


(MILToNn.) 


To analyze worthy home-membership 
one must first understand what a home 


is in the present day. There are few 
subjects which are discussed so freely 
and so constantly as is the home. 


Periodicals, newspapers, novels and other 
books decry the break down of the home 
and prophesy the day of no organized 
family life. Too much reading of this 
kind is apt to foster hysterical reactions. 
So it is like a breath of cool air on a 
murky summer day to read what the 
thoughtful and scientific sociologists and 
teachers write. Dr. that 
there are good, bad, and “drifting” homes 
“The home is 


Groves said 
of every economic level. 
changing. This is the most significant 
fact regarding the home, and perhaps the 
most important fact in our current civil- 
can be doubt as to 
the the changes taking place 
with reference to the home. Social life 
outside the home has changed, mostly due 
to science and the greater intellectual 
freedom that follow closely after science. 
The home has felt these outside condi- 
tions and in turn has been forced to mod- 
We say that the 
home is in Sot is It ts 
moving away from what it was toward 
something that it is to The 
figure conveys to some the idea that the 
family is something long well settled that 
is now on the march to a place of com- 
fortable resting; in other words, a family 
largely static has been of late awakened 
and will soon reach a goal of good ad- 
justment. Although it is true that the 
family moves by fits and starts from the 
necessity of meeting 
crises, it is not an institution usually at 
an equilibrium, rarely forced into change 
of unusual circumstances. It is always 
on the move in proportion as the vigor 
of life within and without clamors for 


ization. There no 


cause of 


ify habits and motives. 
transition. 


become. 


occasional social 


adjustments in harmony with an existing 
social situation. It is now moving to 
something the future alone can fully re- 
veal, but unless science falters, thinking 
grows weary and placid, and civilization 
enters an old age of more reminiscence, 
the future will the the 
present finds it, with its stress 
and its outward strain, still going for- 
That 


our modern family in these days of tran- 


find home, as 


inward 
ward towards its illusive goal. . 


it is to be more 
deny. 


sition needs attention if 


socially efficient, no one could 
Nevertheless, as an institution it is still 
responding to human needs; its failures 
come about from the personality defects 
and wrong motives of those who agree 
The 
curity of the home, therefore, is in 
man The 
means of satisfying the cravings of men 


affection and 


to establish a home life. se- 


hu- 
has come as a 


desire. home 


for intimate 


It is not merely a biolog- 


and women 
understanding. 
ical or social necessity; it is primarily an 
for profound desires to get 
satisfaction. The check 
but a fulfilment of human impulse. The 
great resource of the family lies in the 
impulses of the who 
turn to it for a means of satisfying their 


opportunity 


home is not a 


men and women 
profound cravings for sympathetic com- 
radeship. The future of the family, 
therefore, is as secure as human nature 
itself.” So Dr. Groves, after years of 
study of the subject, believes the home 
is here to an ever better home, 
changing to fit the needs of its age. 
Mrs. Spencer agrees with Dr. Groves, 


stay, 


for, after careful study and analysis of 
the present trends in home and family 
life, she concludes that “although there 
is much to give us pause and to demand 
serious study and earnest and wise social 
work in the situation revealed by divorce 
court statistics, there is nothing that need 
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give hysterical alarm lest the home is be- 
ing destroyed and the family abolished.” 

We may then assume that there is to 
be a reason to bear in mind that educa- 
home-member- 


objective, worthy 


“But how,” someone asks, “can we 


tional 
ship. 

in democratic schools, teach worthy home- 
membership when homes differ so radical- 
ly both economically and in kind.” This 
can only be done by selecting the common 
factors in all homes, whether good or 
bad, rich-or poor. “To be is to be in re- 
(Lotze ) 

common factor of 
home is a place of human relationships. 
The past saw 


therefore the biggest 


all homes is that the 


lations” 


It has always been this. 
it an autocracy. It is growing more and 
more to be a democracy. 
do we find the man the ruler of his home 
with his wife following out the old com- 
mand to obey him. Now it is “Two heads 
in council; Two beside the hearth; Two 
in the tangled business of the world.” 
And we would add here as many more 
heads as there are children in the family. 


Rarely today 


Dr. Andrews says “The modern couple 
will share all things as equitably as cir- 
cumstances permit; and, as in a business 
partnership, division of responsibility 
will tend to be in line with special com- 
Whence 
It is 


petence and experience. 
has come this equalitarian family? 
evidently an outcome of the whole mod- 
ern democratic giving 
personal freedom, expecting cooperation, 
and seeking adjustments where personal 
To be successful the home 


movement of 


plans clash.” 
must express the essence of democracy 
which is “the fundamental belief in the 
worth and dignity of every human being 
and the equal right of each and all to 
As we look around us at 
so many of the homes we know where 
petty quarrelling, nagging bitter 
words are no novelty we realize how far 
These and 


personality.” 
and 


we are from such an ideal. 


other unfortunate relationships among 
the family group must have a very bad 
effect on the character development of 
the members of such a home. We for- 
get that “heredity determines what a man 
may become but environment determines 
what he does become.” Therefore, it 
would seem expedient to teach the con- 
cept of friendship as the basis of family 
relations. The members of this small 
group should treat one another with the 
same courteous understanding and con- 
sideration which they give to friendships 
outside the home. King says that charac- 
ter is “caught not taught, and happiness 
and influence have their highest source 
There are limita- 
not forget 
my friend- 
not to 


in friendship. 
tions to all intimacies, let us 


it. I am not to presume in 
ships; I am not to pry; I am 
scold; I am not to take away the possi- 
bility of decision or choice, even with a 
My child will best learn respect 


child. 


for personality from my treatment of 
him.” Giving a child the opportunity to 
develop his personality and teaching him 
to respect the personalities of his family 
group makes it possible for him to de- 
velop character which in the large sense 
“requires both self assertion and self sur- 
render, both individuality and deference, 
both the assertion of a law for one’s self 
and the reasonable yielding to others, 
both loyalty to conviction and open mind- 
edness, both free independence and obe- 
dience.” 

Dr. Kreuger of Vanderbilt University 
gives us a list of the characteristics of 
the unified family. He states that the 
stabilized family as a unity of interacting 
personalities possesses the following char- 
acteristics : 

1. The subordination of the members 
to a common objective. 

2. The conscious cooperation of its 
members to realize the common 

objective. 

3. A reciprocity of personal services 
by which each member becomes 
dependent upon the other mem- 
bers, the entire group representing 
an interdependence of activities of 
anu intimate and mutual character. 

4. A coordination of the roles of the 
members of the family in terms of 
obligations and privileges, such 
that each member assumes a posi- 
tional relationship or status, to 
every other member which defines 
his duties and permits, within lim- 
its, the personal satisfaction of 
wishes. 

5. Participation of the family in a 
social or communal world by 
which the family plays a role and 
secures a positional or status re- 
lationship of prestige in reference 
to other families. 

6. A consensus of emotional atti- 
tudes in which individual 
member more or less harmonious- 
ly relates his life to that of every 
other member of the group as a 

In relation to other mem- 


each 


whole. 
bers the attitudes are those of af- 
fection, sympathy, and respect; to 
the group as a whole the attitudes 
are those of loyalty, pride and re- 
sponsibility. 


So in working out the educational ob- 
jective, worthy home-membership, we 
must keep in mind that the home is a 
democratic institution, wherein all mem- 
bers are working together for the de- 
velopment of all through that type of 
friendship which leads each member of 
the group to his best 
self, the rich and good life. 


a realization of 


So far we have spoken only of the 
psychological relation of people living in 
a “togetherness.” There is another com- 


mon factor which all homes have and 
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that is the physical fact of the economic 
situation. This differs greatly from the 
low income family requiring outside aid 
to keep together, to the homes of the 
very wealthy. “The common type of 
American home, as secured from census 
and living figures, is found to be a rented 
or owned single family house in a small 
town community of 15,000 to 30,000 pop- 
ulation; family American with mixed 
parentage, consisting of father, mother, 
three children and one other home mem- 
ber; family income $1800 to $2400; occu- 
pation of wage earner industrial; intelli- 
gence of parents both parents 
having received a grammar school educa- 
tion.” This, then, is the type family with 
which we have mostly to deal in the pub- 
lic school, where we are trying to put 
forward the objective, worthy home-mem- 
bership. The economic factor plays a 
large part here for we have six people 
living on the small income of $1800- 
$2400 a year. The problem of food, shel- 
ter and clothing is no small one and has 
much to do with the psychological as well 
as the physical aspect of home life. To 
make worthy home-membership an out- 
come of education it is necessary to teach 
certain habits and skills in regard to these 
things. Not only to the girls, as is the 
case in the majority of the home 
economics departments in our schools, 
but also to the boys, for they have an 
equally vital interest in the home. They 
must be taught how to budget the income 
wisely and fairly; to look upon the money 
income of the father and the work in- 
come of the mother as equal incomes to 
the exchequer of the family. They must 
be taught to see and appreciate what the 
work income of the family is, and to 
share in this when possible. 

The food problem is one of nutrition, 
marketing, preparing and serving of food. 
And in teaching the necessary knowledge 
to meet this problem the schools will be 
taking another step forward in creating 
worthy members of a family group. 


average, 


The selection, care, repair and making 
of clothing constitutes a large duty of a 
family. All the members of the group 
should understand the selections and care 
of clothing even though the making and 
repair are left to the women of the house- 
hold. The schools should see that this 
problem is understood and the pupils are 
given the tools with which to meet it. 

The shelter problem is also one which 
concerns the family as a whole. Selec- 
tion, furnishing and decoration, care and 
upkeep should have a part in the curri- 
culum in order to realize the home-mem- 
bership objective. This has much to do 
with the creation of a home spirit. Ed- 
ward Carpenter says, “To create round 
oneself an external world which answers 
to the world within is indeed a great 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Ftome [mprovement Project 
of Juntor ‘Workers 


HEN one steps into a mod- 

ern school of today, it seems 

almost unbelievable the many 
things which the children in our public 
schools can do. 

If you could take a walk to Fourth 
and Mulberry Streets in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, a very striking example of the 
almost unbelievable would greet your 
eyes. 

The Hook school is the oldest in the 
city and today is in the residence district 
not of the first people of the city, 
but of the less fortunate as to ® 
incomes and well kept comfortable _ 
homes. 

Near the school has stood for 
many winters a small lean-to cot- 
tage—lean-to, did I say? Yes, a 
lean-to to a large room which in 
former years was the ball room 
for the elite of the city, but the 
elite today frequent it not except 
in youth memories. 

This much neglected and seldom 
occupied cottage offered many op- 
portunities for teaching practical 
and simple home problems. 


The history of this project had 
its beginning with the September 
term of school 1927. The idea for 
such a problem had lain dormant 
in the minds of the supervisory 
staff of the Home Economics De- 
partment for a number of years. 
Not until this time had the idea 
been permitted to take shape. The 
problem of changing a blot on the 
landscape to an attractive, simple, 
and clean little house was at- 
tempted. Today this little cottage 
has been so changed that children 
of this district would be delighted to 
call it home. 

A group of eighth grade boys and girls 
paid a visit to the Superintendent of 
schools to request that they be given the 
Privilege of doing less cooking and 
manual training and devote time to mak- 
ing over this cottage. When finished 
this was to be used for the teaching of 
housekeeping and homemaking. The 
Superintendent, anxious and eager to en- 
courage any good work for the boys and 
girls, readily gave his consent. The cot- 
tage was rented with the provision that 
we could do anything reasonable with it. 
Plans, ideas and schemes grew rapidly 


By Lora A. LEwis 


Superior, Home Economics, Terre Haute, Indiana 


as to what could be done and how 
finances could be secured for the project. 


What was the next step? 


To secure a building permit from city 


authorities. This a group of eighth 
grade boys did with all the pomp and 
authority of people many years their se- 
niors. The officer in charge was very 
kind to explain to this group any ques- 
tion’ which arose in their yOung and in- 
quis'tive minds. 

This done, the real work of manual 





LORA A. LEWJIS 


labor was to begin. The first thing was 
to remove a much grayed and dilapidated 
coal shed which, for years, had sheltered 
the few baskets of coal of the shiftless 
and migrant inmates of this house. 

A survey was made to see the work 
possible for this group of sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade boys and girls to at- 
tempt. The following changes were 
wrought: 

Two alley doors soon gave way to two 
groups of casement windows. The win- 
dows were needed to allow light and sun- 
shine into the otherwise dark and dismal 
bed room and kitchen. This gave ex- 
perience in removing doors and casement, 


the placing of studding, lath and weather- 
board. All this offered much resistance, 
as the stubborn ends of board would not 
fit and at times failed to stay in the 
place where the young workmen most de- 
sired them to be, but persistence won out 
with a fair degree of success. A tall 
lattice fence at the back door protected 
it from the alley gaze and a low picket 
fence marked the back yard property 
line. 

Now for the work on the interior. 
This was the least promising. 
Imagine the most ragged, torn and 
dirty plastering, paper, floor and 
wood work possible and you may 
know what the problem was for 
these young workmen to solve. 


One great handicap for the work 
was the lack of manual training 
equipment. Many were the schemes 
and plans that were forced from 
the fertile brain of the teacher in 
charge, and students. Methods of 
doing and tools had to be impro- 
vised. After several days of effort 
old plastering and paper were re- 
moved and the many patches here 
and there, large and small, indi- 
cated that much had been done. 
Repair work indoors and windows 
soon gave way to cleaning and 
painting wood work and floors. 

We would not have you think 
this finished work was that of 
experienced tradesmen, but it did 
credit to the inexperienced and un- 
trained hands of this group of 
boys. The trial and error method 
was much in evidence at times, 
but the spirit of the workers and 
the results obtained were very 
satisfactory to both teacher, pupils, and 
the interested passer-by. 

When carpentry, plastering and repairs 
were completed, then came the work for 
the girls under the directions of Cather- 
ine Denny, the Home Economic teacher 
in this school. 

Papering was to be done. Yes, and 
who was to select it? The girls to be 
sure, but with approval of the boys. 
Many points were to be considered in this 
choice—the location of the room as to 
light, the height of the ceiling, size of 
the room and the kind of room, whether 
living room, kitchen or bed room; lastly 
that little money was available for this 
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purpose. After much discussion of pat- 
terns of paper shown by the patient 


clerk, the suggestion came from one of 
the group and was approved by all, that 
the walls should be the back ground for 
This being 
soft warm 


the furnishings of the room. 
true it was decided that the 
tan with a small design would be best 
for our cottage. Designs selected were 
svitable for living room, bed room, and 
combination kitchen and dining-room. 


HESE amateur paper hangers had 

real fun cutting, matching, pasting, 
and hanging paper on the uneven walls. 
Easy—no; possible—yes, if teacher is 
willing, patient and plans the work care- 
fully. Here came the division of labor, 
so that both boys and girls could get the 
experience of papering. The boys papered 
the living room and helped with — the 
kitchen. Since the bedroom planned was 
the girl type, the girls insisted that they 
should do this room alone. Their re- 
sults were as good if not better than the 


boys. 


HEN interior furnishing and re- 

pair was completed then came the 
problem of furniture. Three rooms to be 
furnished, no money and groups of inter- 
ested children wishing to see th’s hous: 
To allow this enthusiasm to 
wane was deadly. Where there is a real 
desire to do the way can be found. 
came to the aid of the 


completed. 


friends 
children. One donated a bed drawn from 
the attic, another a dresser, still another 
This completed the 


Kind 


a table and chair. 
bedroom furniture. These varied in color 
from oak to a dark 


After several try-outs these were painted 


a golden walnut. 
a lovely ivory with rose transfer designs. 
The bedroom took on a cozy air with its 
ivory bedroom suite, rose drapes at the 
windows, and rose spread on the bed to 
match the drapes. The floors were painted 
a dark oak, and the only floor covering 
was rugs had braided 
and sewed by the sixth grade girls, these 


two which been 
in keeping with the bedroom color. 

The 
from 


furniture was salvaged 
Table 
from a nearby: high school basement, a 
work table 
ment, a coal range given by a kind friend, 
the breakfast nook buffet was made by 


kitchen 


various sources. and chair 


from our own school base- 


a hith school boy and decorated by the 
grade girls. 

Today when you step into this kitchen 
by the beautiful blue 
green kitchen buffet 
stands attractive china decorated with a 


are greeted 
furniture. On the 


you 


pleasing nasturtium colored design. These 
were added after several hours of “dol- 
This room is the joy 

little housekeepers. 


lar day” shopping. 


of these potential 


Happy were the twenty, fifth grade girls 


who were given ten cents each to secure 
kitchen table (paring knife, 
spatula and kindred articles to grace the 
drawers of the work table.) How 
cautiously were these bright handles 
placed to show to the best advantage and 
to be convenient when the real house- 
hold duties were begun. Thanks to the 
ten cent store for its wealth of aids to 
the little housekeepers! 


equipment 


HE living room furniture was a real 
problem. After much shopping the 


second hand store revealed its many pos- . 


sibilities. Here again the kind merchant 
helped by giving the girls real bargains— 
a settee, a chair and rug for ten dollars. 
A small sum, but large to their empty 
purse. When 
ished and set in place this room, too, 
took on a comfortable and attractive ap- 
pearance. To be sure the burnt orange 
drapes, a few well selected pictures and 
bric-a-brac added to this room. These 
were loaned for the opening of the house 
to the public and While all 
these busy hands have been transform- 
ing the interior another group has been 


these were cleaned, pol- 


friends. 


changing the outside. 

Boys have been scaling tall ladders to 
the very eaves brushing back and forth 
the paint,—a delicate which 
stands out among the many nearby smoke 


yellow, 
laden buildings. Although there was no 
organized union in this group their hours 
were short. Too short, indeed, for little 
they enjoyed the sound of the bell an- 
Sut the 
hours did draw to a close and then a new 


nouncing the close of the hour! 


and fresh group would take up the work 
where the last group left off. 


HE blue green ‘trim on this yellow 
paint and the long window 
filled petunias 
gave a lovely glow to the landscape. 
Little work was done to our yard, but 
to clean and try to get some grass. The 
planting of trees, flowers and care of the 
house and yard is the work for the com- 


lovely 


boxes with deep purple 


ing years. 

Sut I can hear you ask what did all 
this cost? 

The was actual 
spent, just one hundred thirty-six dollars 


sum small in money 
for material to repair and paint both in- 


side and out. This sum also paid for 
some of the furniture. 
Has this been a worth while problem? 


Listen to some of the remarks made by 


children, teachers, and’ the public and 
then you decide. 
this looks like a palace to 


66 H, 
See home.” 


“I’m so proud to say I am a Hook 
student so that I can say I helped on 
the cottage.” 
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“When we begun work on it, I thought 
it impossible to look like this now.” 

“Tt shows us what'a little paint will do 
to improve our homes.” 

“T am trying to paint and make my 
bedroom look like the one in the cot- 
tage.” 

“My aunt is painting her kitchen furni- 
ture like the cottage kitchen, since her 
visit to the cottage.” 

A teacher remarked, “That her chil- 
dren were much more enthusiastic to 
work at the cottage than at their books.” 

It teaches girls that with little money 
and effort a home may be attractive and 
clean. 

I didn’t believe when this project was 
attempted that children could do it. 

A man in the field of education who 
visited the house when it was opened to 
the public said, “This is the best piece 
of educational work for children, I have 
ever seen.” 

A business man, “This is the real edu- 
cation,” 


NE of the best results to report on 

the problem is the fact that this 
house though not occupied during the 
vacation is protected by the children in 
the district. Not a window has been 
broken and the boys who have had a 
hand on this project reprimand other 
boys for any attempt at marring their 
cottage. 

When the work was completed the stu- 
dents acted as hostesses for a silver tea 
This money was used to pay for furnish- 
ing which had to be bought. This year 


the girls had turns in housekeeping 
duties—cleaning and entertaining. They 
have been able to add some desired 


articles to their house with money earned 
by serving lunches. 

Further additions to furniture and re- 
pairs will be attempted as these arise in 
their work. The this 
project will be revealed as this group of 
children go out to take their places as 
citizens. 


real worth of 


BOOKS RECEIVED TO BE 
REVIEWED LATER 
“The Infant and Young Child.” By 


John Lovett Morse, M.D., Edwin T. 


Wyman, M.D., Lewis Webb Hill, M.D. 


W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia and 
London. $2.00. Illustrated. 
“Euthenics.” By Ellen H. Richards. 
Third Edition. M. Barrows and Co., 
Boston. $1.00. 

“Bacteriology of the Home.” By Ava 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Tllustrated. 


L. Johnson. 
i; $2.25. 
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Back view of cottage after the coal shed was torn away and After house is completed. 8th grade girls who helped in this 
alley doors removed. make-over problem. 





A section of the bed room and living room. Same view of bed room and living room 





Section of the kitchen. Same view of Kitchen. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Work of the Ftome Economics 
Extension Avent 


3y Esste M. Heyie* 


State Home Demonstration Agent, Agricultural Extension Service, University of Missouri 


HE extension work carried on by 

the State Colleges of Agriculture 

with Federal funds provided by 
the Smith-Lever and Capper-Ketcham 
Acts and State and County funds, is one 
of the most outstanding examples of 
project work. 

The aim of the work is to get women 
and girls to adopt better homemaking 
practices. These vary greatly, but it is 
fundamental that the practices worked 
upon are those which the rural women 
themselves feel to be important and put 
on their programs. Some of the prac- 
tices which these women have decided 
they need and on which they are work- 
ing are as follows: 


Making kitchens convenient ; 
beautifying home grounds; using more 
efficient equipment and methods of work; 
serving better balanced meals; growing 
enough vegetables for adequate use in 
the summer fresh, and to can for the 
winter; feeding children correctly; se- 
curing water in the home (Only 9 per- 
cent have even the sink and kitchen 
pump that can be put in for about $30.) ; 
making the home more sanitary by con- 
creting the tops of the wells, installing 
septic tanks or deep vault fly tight 
privies, and controlling flies; adopting 
health practices; using correct methods 
of caring for sick and emergencies and 
preventing the’ spread of disease; secur- 
ing well fitted clothes, becoming in line 
and design; buying shoes that will keep 
feet efficient and happy; helping children 
overcome undesirable behavior traits and 
reach their best development. 


The methods securing the 
adoption of such practices include not 
only demonstrations and talks but also 
exhibits; style shows; tours to see kitch- 
ens that have been made convenient or 
homes made more attractive; publicity; 
lantern slides and moving picture reels; 
campaigns, contests; exchanges of shrubs, 
seed and bulbs; plays and songs written 
by women; and other devices to interest 
more women. 


The distinctive method of the work 
is the establishment of home demonstra- 
tions whereby women try out the practice 
in order to demonst: te its value and 
then show or tell their neighbors what 
they have done. For instance, a woman 
may establish a home demonstration in 
kitchen improvement in which she wears 


more 


used in 


a pedometer and does a certain amount 
of work, then rearranges her kitchen 
furnishings; stores her utensils and ma- 
terials where first used and wears the 
pedometer again for the same amount 
of work. The amount of walking is 
often reduced three or four miles a day. 
Sometimes a meeting is held at the home 
to see the changes the woman has made, 
but usually the home along with others, 
is visited on a tour. 

Sometimes women have to be helped 
to raise the money for improvements. 
This is usually done by getting the 
women to set some extra hens, all of 
the proceeds for the sale of the chickens 
hatched to be used for some needed home 
improvement. 

Last year there were many community 
and country, and several inter-country 
contests of $1.25 dresses made by the 
women. In two counties they edited a 
two page spread in the local newspaper, 
which gave the story of their work. 


i; Southeast Missouri a worker has 
been placed at Kennett and one at 
Charleston to help with the nutrition 
problems of the counties flooded by the 
Mississippi River, where the diet of the 
tenants on the cotton plantations is de- 
ficient and where there is some pellagra. 
Growing vegetables, canning, making of 
light bread, cooking vegetables and child 
feeding have been given most attention 
by these workers. 

All work and no play has dulled the 


lives of thousands of farm women, so 
recreation is being increasingly empha- 
sized at meetings and at achievement 


days where games, nonsense, songs and 
stunts are greatly enjoyed. Women in 
nine counties attended Farm Women’s 
Camps where there were no men, no 
children and no cooking, but much fun, 
laughter and rest. 

Four additional county home economics 
agents have been placed since the pass- 
age of the Capper-Ketcham Bill and it 
is hoped that six more will be secured 
next year. 

The work with girls of 10 to 20 years 
of age is done by organizing them into 
4-H Clubs where they work upon one 
phase of unit of Home Economics. At 
present girls may join the following 
kinds of clubs: 


Summer Wardrobe, Winter Wardrobe, 
More Attractive Homes, Young House- 
keepers, Health and First Aid, Health 
and Sanitation, Supper, Baking, Canning, 
Hot School Lunch. Missouri had the 
honor of winning the first place in the 
Annual National 4-H Club Style Show 
this year. 

Last year a prize was offered to the 
rural women’s clubs that wrote the best 
creed for a home, which was formulated 
as the result of a club discussion of what 
was essential in a home of the finest 
kind. Sixty-seven were received. The 
following is the winning one; it was 
submitted by the Slusher Homemakers’ 
Club of Lafayette County. 

We believe that we should aspire: 

To found the home upon love and 
sound economic principles ; 

To acquire comforts and conveniences 
as we may, ever remembering that ma- 
terial accumulation is a means and not 
an end; 

To catch enough of beauty and charm 
in our surroundings that the members of 
the household will find contentment and 
gladness within its shelter; 

To maintain a high health standard; 

To provide, through reading, study and 
recreation, an opportunity for each in- 
dividual to develop freely according to 
his own inclination; 

To so stimulate the family that each 
member may be joyously aware of the 
beauty of life, birth and growth, seed 
time and harvest, and the ever changing 
seasons; 

To fare forth in neighborliness; in 
helping the less fortunate, and forgetting 
animosities, to give unstintingly of our- 
selves to the betterment of the com- 
munity ; 

To acknowledge and accept the re- 
sponsibility of keeping alive on our 
hearthstones the fires of high ideals; 
truth, honesty, justice, kindliness, toler- 
ance and self control; 

To seek through our daily contact with 
living things to come ever nearer to the 
Giver of Life; 

To have faith that, so nurtured, lead- 
ers of men will go forth from our farm 
homes, carrying with them into the high 
places the ideals for which we have lived. 





*From a talk originally given before the 
Missouri Home Economics Association and pub- 
lished in their news letter, “The Quarterly. 
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4-1 (club Work 


Mercer County in the Heart of New Jersey is Very Active 


County Home Demonstration Agent, Haddonfield, New 


ANY articles have appeared and 

will appear in papers and maga- 

zines on the problems of the 

farmer. Many suggestions have been 

offered as to how his problems are to be 

solved. These have ranged from com- 

mittees and surveys to organizations. 

Reference has been made to the Exten- 

sion Service as an organization working 
for the farmers. 

This organization not only carries edu- 

cational subjects to the farmer but it aims 


in This Work 


By J. Katuryn Francis 








THE NATIONAL PLEDGE OF 

THE 4-H CLUB 
I pledge 

my head to clearer thinki:zg, 

my heart to greater loyalty, 

my hands to larger service, and 

my health to better living, 

for my club, my community, and my 

country. 








4-H Ciub Girls take up sewing. 


to have a satisfied and contented farm 
family on every farm. The work is or- 
ganized through agents who are Agri- 
cultural County Agent, County Club 
Agent and Home Demonstration Agent. 
A county may have one or more of these 
agents. The Agricultural Agent and Club 
Agent promote agricultural projects with 
men and boys. The Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent works with the women and 
girls. 

One of the outstanding phases of the 
Extension Service is the 4-H Club work 
which is conducted with the boys and 
girls, and which is carried on in many 
states in the union. This club work is 
promoted to encourage boys and girls in 
better agriculture and homemaking. The 
aim is to help them find a satisfied method 


of living on the farm and in the farm 
home under present conditions. 


Mercer County in the heart of New 
Jersey is very active in 4-H Club work. 
It has been organized for eleven years. 
The work first started with agricultural 
projects which meant work mostly with 
boys. Now both boys and girls are given 
an opportunity to have some of the work. 


It is to tell of the girls’ work in Mer- 
cer County that this story is being writ- 
ten. In New Jersey a state wide pro- 
gram is planned for the Extension Serv- 
ice. This is carried out in a _ similar 
manner in each county of the state. Mer- 
cer County carries out .the state program 
supplementing it to fit the needs of the 
county. 


Jersey 


The program for the girls of New Jer- 
sey is similar to that of the women. 
Foods, clothing and home management 
are the three lines of work making up 
this program. Under each of these big 
heads are several projects. 

Now as to how the work is developed 
in Mercer County. The Extension Serv- 
ice is primarily for the rural farm and 
home. In Mercer County the farm comes 
first but the county is becoming less rural 
each year so that the work is given to 





Painting coat hangers. 


girls all over the county. Some of these 
girls live in suburban homes; some of 
them have never lived on a farm. In 
presenting the work the farm home is 
given the emphasis so that the rural girl 
is proud of her farm home and the su- 
burban girl has a greater appreciation of 
the farm home. Often in both adult and 
junior groups the suburban woman or 
girl envies her rural sister. “I wish I 
had been born and raised on a farm” or 
“Tl wish I was living on a farm!” they 
often exclaim. 

The 4-H Club work for the girls is 
promoted in Mercer County by the home 
demonstration agent and* her assistant. 
These two workers devote one third of 
their time to Junior work. They make 
it their business to learn where the girls 
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of ten years of age or over are located. 
Then they find leaders for these girls. 

It is the leader that meets systematical- 
ly with the group. After she has been 
found she is asked to meet with other 
leaders interested in the same 
work. The home demonstration agent ar- 
ranges to give the leaders training in the 
particular project for which they have 
selected. This given 
through one of the specialists 
(more will be said about the specialists 


line of 


training may be 


state 


later) or the agent may give the training 
herself. At this training meeting the en- 
tire project is studied with the leader. 
The method of conducting a meeting and 
The sub- 
ject matter is then given to the leaders 


of keeping reports is discussed. 


to cover ten meetings with the club. If 
the training is being given in the first 
clothing unit, the entire project is care- 
fully explained. Each leader does a sam- 
ple of the work so that both she and the 
agent definitely 
understand each other’s method of work- 
ing. The leaders first cover a cigar box 
with cretonne. With patches of the cre- 
tonne they make a needle case and pin 
cushion. 


home demonstration 


This represents the club girl’s 
sewing box. In it each must have the 
following equipment: pin cushion and 
pins, needle book, paper needles 5-10, tape 
measure, gauge, emery, bodkin, thimble, 
thread, white No. 80-No. 40, 
darning cotton and needle and stocking 
darner. This she carries with her to 
every sewing club meeting. Her 
must always have the complete supply of 
equipment. 


scissors, 


box 


To keep it in the girl’s mind, 
she pastes a list of the equipment in the 
lid of her box. 


Cutting Dress Patterns from a 
Master Pattern 


After the leaders have completed the 
sewing box they cut dress patterns from 
a master pattern for the different sizes 
of the girls in their clubs. A sample 
dress is then made. This dress has been 
planned on as simple lines as_ possible, 
for the idea is to instruct the girls on 
the fundamental stitches. Yet, with this 
elementary work it gives them a garment 

The 
The 


combination, 


that they can actually use. leader 
cuts 


learned are 


stitches 
back 
They 
also learn how to handle, piece and sew 
bias and make turn cords . 


their first garment. 
basting, 


stitches, overcasting and hemming. 


After the leader has received this much 
of the training she calls her girls to- 
gether. They organize, elect a president 
At each meeting the presi- 
dent of the club calls the group to order. 
Any letter from the home demonstration 
agent is read, discussed and voted upon 
if necessary. Plans for the recreational 
part of the club work are discussed. The 


and secretary. 


secretary sends a report to the Extension 
Service Office on the work accomplished 
and the attention at the meeting. The 
program is not only planned to teach the 
club girl how to do things with her hands 
but how to have poise in conducting a 
meeting. 

Each year’s work is divided into major 
and minor projects. The work as out- 
lined represents a major project. The 
minor projects in connection with cloth- 
ing Unit 1 are on Foods and Home Man- 
agement. In Foods the girls are given 
table setting and serving and learn a 
foods play. The Home Management is 
on personal care of health and the care 
of the feet. In the care of the feet they 
are given training on foot exercises and 
the selection of stockings. 

The leaders receive the training on the 
supplementary projects through quarterly 


how 


to shampoo 


4-H Club Girls learn 


leader training meetings. These quarter- 
ly leader training meetings are held to 
learn the problems of the leader and her 
club and to help her with the subject 
matter. 

Mention that the 
specialist might give the training to the 
leader. Each line of 
specialist. She is responsible for the sub- 
ject matter of the program. It 
duty to keep the demonstration 
agent informed on the latest information 
particular field. She 
meets the home demonstration agents at 


has been made 


work has a state 


is her 
home 


pertaining to her 


state conferences; presents new projects 
and confers with them as to the needs of 
the county. Through these conferences 
the state The 


home demonstration agent presents the 


program is developed. 


problems of the county and the specialist 
develops a project to fit the need. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


The first year clothing work which has 
been given above is an example of the 
development of each line of work. The 
second year clothing work teaches cutting 
by verbal directions and cutting by a pat- 
tern and sewing machine stitching. The 
third year they make a set of undercloth- 
ing, slip, combinette and nightgown—each 
giving a different hand finish. The fourth 
year a dress with set in sleeves is made 
from a commercial pattern. Minor 
projects in Foods and Home Management 
are given each year with these. 

The first year in Foods consists of a 
breakfast. At each meeting the girls take 
up the different foods used for breakfast. 
The different lessons are on dried fruits, 
fresh fruits, cooked and uncooked cereals, 
beverages, egg dishes, and hot breads. 
After each of the girls has had an op- 
portunity to prepare these foods they plan 
a breakfast. The menu which the ma- 
jority favors is selected. A date is chosen 
for breakfast. Invitations 
are then written to each mother. 

What a thrill the serving of breakfast 


serving the 


becomes! Each girl or team of girls is 
responsible for certain duties. The hos- 
tesses receive the mothers. They are 


seated at the breakfast table with their 
daughters. Each girl serves the part of 
the breakfast she prepared. Those pre- 
paring the fruit remove the dishes; those 
preparing the cereal serve it and remove 
the dishes; those who prepared the bev- 
erage are responsible for it and so on 
through the entire breakfast. The break- 
fast unit is supplemented by minor 
projects in Clothing and Home Manage- 
ment. 

The Foods work is developed further 
in a supper unit, baking and canning. 


The Project of Home Management 

Home Management is a varied project 
and often has been spoken of as covering 
everything that is not taken up through 
foods or clothing. The girls are first 
taught personal care. They learn how to 
shampoo their hair and the care of their 
This is done by prac- 
This all leads up to the 
They are taught the 
daily and weekly care and how to make 


hands and feet. 
tical experience. 
care of their room. 


Home records are kept 
This work also 
projects in 


a bed properly. 
for a period of time. 
is supplemented by minor 
Foods and Clothing. 

The next Home Management project 
is the Club Girl’s Room. The girl makes 
a study of her room as it is. She studies 

makes observations and _ takes 
Around this she plans the room 
of her ideals, and commences working 
It may be a period of time 
before she can realize all of her dreams. 
Paint may have to wait. But during the 
first year a club girl is considered to have 
completed the project if she has made a 
floor plan of the room as it was and has 


pictures, 
notes. 


towards it. 
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rearranged the furniture, if she has a 
clothes pole and six hangers for the care 
of her clothes, if she has made four of 
the following: book ends, a chair cover, 
waste paper basket, shoe bag, laundry 
bag or dress and coat protector, and if 
she has kept an account of the total cost 
of the improvements made. 

Supplementary projects are given to all 
of the clubs. The supplementary work 
is optional. It may be one or more of 
the following: seasonal millinery, Italian 
hem-stitching, Christmas sweets and con- 
tainers, Christmas presents, color unit, 
canning, vegetable cookery, the use of 
paint or recreational activities. 


The 4-H Club program is planned to 
create a desire for home interests in the 
club girl’s mind. The 4-H is symbolical 
of the work. The national 4-H emblem 
is a four leaf clover with the letter “H” 


CARE OF THE FEET 


4-H Club Girls have daily exercises with their feet as well 
as exercising other parts of their body. This is quite 
different from the days when feet as a part of a club 


delegate attending school may be free to 
attend. During the summer a_ county 
wide picnic is held which includes every 
4-H Club member. A_ baseball game, 
games for everybody and stunts by vari- 
ous clubs make up the program. To make 
it a genuine picnic the women of the 
county contribute peanuts and ice cream. 

Recently Mercer County started an 
event which it is expected will be an an- 
nual affair. It was a county wide club 
entertainment. This was started to raise 
the county’s contribution towards sending 
the state’s delegates to the Washington 
4-H Encampment which is held each 
June. Club members met together and 
formed an orchestra. Another group of 
30 boys and girls met together weekly 
and formed a chorus. One dress re- 
hearsal was held and the entertainment 


was given before more than 350 people 


activity were never thought of. 


on each leaflet. The four “H” represents 
the development of the Head, Heart, 
Hands and Health through Club work. 
The national pledge is given on page 201. 


The story told thus far represents 4-H 
Club work as it is given in Mercer Coun- 
ty according to the state program. In 
the county an annual club convention is 
held at which time every 4-H Club in 
Agriculture and Homemaking sends dele- 
gates according to their membership. At 
this time. club problems are discussed and 
plans made for the future of club work 
on a county wide basis. In this manner 
all clubs.in the county feel the unity of 
the work. This convention is held dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays so that every 


many of them having standing room only. 
This only goes to prove the interest that 
adults are taking in this 4-H Club move- 
ment. 


It was with much enthusiasm that the 
program was received. It was greatly in- 
creased by a surprise announcement 
which was made during the evening. It 
was that two Mercer County girls had 
been selected as two of the four delc- 
gates to represent New Jersey at the 
Washington Encampment. The honor 
bestowed upon the county was of par- 
ticular significance to all club members 
in that Mercer County has been repre- 
sented at the camp for three consecutive 
years. Since New Jersey has been rep- 
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resented at the National Camp Mercer 
County has contributed one-third of its 
delegates. 

The club membership does not mean 
large members. Mercer County girls each 
year average about 200. Many cf these 
girls have been club members over a long 
period of time. The work, as has been 
mentioned before, is conducted in the 
community through a local leader. The 
only remuneration these leaders receive 
is the appreciation of club members and 
their parents. The girls are readily 
found. It is the leader that requires the 
time. Many capable women hesitate be- 
cause they doubt their ability, and the 
home demonstration agent must locate 
this leader and often help her develop a 
confidence in herself. There is no greater 
satisfaction than the finding of a leader 


and the starting of a club. Often the 





THE COOKING DIVISION 


4-H Club Girls are shown here preparing breakfast. This 
is only a small portion of the actual work carried on in 
cooking which includes all kinds of food preparation and 


serving. 


attitude of one girl has made the leader 
feel her time very well spent. It is with 
a great deal of satisfaction that a home 
demonstration agent will stand before a 
club convention or picnic and look into 


the faces of the leaders and the club 


members. She is bound to be satisfied 
with her place in life and is likely to say 
something like this, “these people are in- 
terested in rural life, these represent our 
country. If agriculture is the backbone 
of any country then America cannot fail; 
before me I see future farmers and 
future farm wives. The leadership shown 
among this youth will carry us through 
any difficulty.” 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


To Be Found at the Potnt of a Needle 


EACHEKS of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles are asked many times to set 
forth in a simpie orderly way the 
so-called advantages that come through 
the knowledge of the elementals of cloth- 
ing construction and the technical opera- 
tions included in These 
teachers will be increasingly called upo- 


hand sewing. 
to set forth these advantages, since this 
is an era of mass production. 

Every teacher should be familiar with 
the noble heritage and the romantic his- 
tory of the needle and its work. 

The symbol of industry of the Chinese 
women is the silk worm. 
ing, “The silk 
gathers,” which means one should work 


There is a say- 


worm spins, the bee 


and save. The needle and thimble could 
be adopted by the women for industry’s 
symbol in the western hemisphere. 


O quote from “The Needle’s Excel- 
lency” written by John Taylor, the 
water poet of the middle seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is “A mortall enemy to idlenesse.” 

The profitable use of leisure time is a 
problem of no mean proportions. This 
leisure may come through temporary un- 
employment, or be enforced through con- 
valescence or disability, not to mention 
that which comes when life’s energies 
are at neap tide. 

The wage earners of the family may 
enjoy a better standard of dress and a 
more comfortable home through the in- 
capacitated members’ love of the needle. 
The mending will be carefully done and 
in good season, the dress better con- 
structed, frequent changes afforded and 
the party dress made to last longer. A 
sense of being productive is created which 
lightens the burden secretly cloistered in 
the breast of the dependent. 

Skill with the needle enables one to be 
a gracious guest. The between minutes 
are cared for, the dull gray and dreary 
day passes rapidly. 

An adjustment to economic reverses is 
easier and more gracefully made if one 
has knowledge of sewing and clothing 
construction. To illustrate—a friend, 
forty-three years of age, suddenly met 
with a financial misfortune. She was 
accustomed to a generous expenditure on 
dress, since her social activities and in- 
terests made necessary a large wardrobe. 
During the period of retrenchment prac- 
tically mo money was expended on 
clothes, because she was skillful with her 
needle. The life of the textile furnish- 


By Truum Nei Dascor 


ings of her home was lengthened because 
she knew so well how to use the ma- 
terials on hand. 

An economic adjustment may take on 
aspect. The solution to 
many home situations has been aided, yes, 
solved, through proficient use of the 
needle. 

A knowledge of its encourages 
thrift; one buys the correct amount of 
all materials as well as that which is ap- 
propriate. These thrift stepping 
stones. 


a vocational 


use 


are 


Waste is discouraged through redesign- 
ing garments and household textile fur- 
nishings may be supplied by re-making 
articles. To illustrate—a young home- 
maker uses pretty swiss curtains in the 
kitchen, by accident the hem of one was 
torn beyond repair. She met her need 
for a dainty food cloth by putting a nar- 
row hem on the swiss square. It is now 
used to cover the tray when tea is served 
on the lawn. Nothing is wasted in this 
home, yet it has an abundance of attrac- 
tive textile furnishings with a minimum 
outlay of money. Thought and study are 
money substitutes. 


NOWLEDGE of sewing affords a 

better quality of living at a given 
income level since economies may be 
practiced with discretion. 
More articles may be in the wardrobe for 
the same expenditure of money if the 
garments are made in the home. A better 
quality of materials will appear in the 
wardrobe, since part of the money paid 
for the ready-made garment must cover 
cost of workmanship; likewise a better 
quality of silk may appear in the draper- 
ies made in the home, for the same or 
even less expenditure, than in those 
bought in the shop. 

One is made curious 
through sewing. 

The elements of clothing construction 
develop a feeling’ for design, color and 
texture that aid in selecting wisely the 
ready-made garments which cannot be 
made in the home since special equipment 
is required. 


wisdom and 


about textiles 


An appreciation of the artistic textile 
expression of the nations of the world is 
developed. One may be on_ intimate 
terms with the East Indian patchwork 
shawl and the Paisley, and very friendly 
with fine tapestries and exquisite lace. 

Sewing makes a subtle union of the 
utilitarian and artistic elements which 
strengthens the art of beauty sense and 


increases the capacity for the creation of 
something useful and _ beautiful. The 
genuineness of the satisfaction iha: is at- 
‘tached to the visible product of the mind 
cannot be over emphasized. 


The standard of excellence established 
through the needle may be used in either 
performing or judging other skills. It is 
certain that all needle work will be sub- 
jected to this standard. Unbounded 
gratification is found in the products of 
artistic labor. 


The products of the needle afford sin- 
cere pleasure for others. Gifts may not 
only fulfill a need but they are delight- 
fully personal. 


Since beauty is an ever-present need 
in our environment, needle-work may be 
the medium through which this need is 
supplied. 


HE products of the needle may be a 

medium for personality expression. 
Anything made with the hands bear the 
mark of the maker; it will exhibit the 
favorite harmonies of color and design 
as well as show some definite character 
trait. More individuality may be shown 
within the boundaries of good taste, if 
such power for personality expression is 
possessed. 


If art is the materialization of the 
spiritual, then any bit of beauty must 
give some insight to the soul of the 
creator. 


The burial garment for an unpleasant 
or unhappy memory may be unconscious- 
ly woven by the threaded needle. The 
same needle may make shorter the hours 
of loneliness. 


It is not unusual in a life time for 
small interests to be necessary for the 
maintenance of nervous equilibrium. The 
making of a bit of needlepoint or tapes- 
try, a bit of lace or knitting a shawl, 
may be just the interest that will keep 
in good order that delicate balance wheel. 


During the sunset of life one may re- 
main for a longer time essential to the 
welfare of the family group and to 
friends, if the needle plays an active 
role. The feeling of being essential is a 
beauty-aid to old age. 


The needle empowers. one to live with 
more cheer and greater nobleness. It 
aids in the creation of durable satisfac- 
tions. Knowledge of sewing increases 
the diameter of life. 
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Getting the Most Out of Meetings 


County 


T has been said that the country is 

over-organized. The complaint is 

often heard that if the average 
homemaker attended all the meetings to 
which she was invited, she would never 
have time to do any homemaking! Thus 
the home economics extension worker 
with the type of program she necessarily 
carries must make extension meetings so 
attractive and worthwhile that the aver- 
age homemaker will want to attend them 
in preference to many others which 
beckon to her. 

The question of meetings resolves itself 
into getting the most out of meetings, 
both from the standpoint of the home- 
maker and the extension agent. 

To get the most from meetings is pos- 
sible only when the objective of the year’s 
program is studied and when the meeting 
is planned to further the accomplishment 
vi that objective. Meetings are not or 
should not be ends in themselves; they 
are only means to the ends of establish- 
ing better homes. Meetings may be well 
compared to the middle link of a chain. 
Meetings, like the middle link of the 
chain, would be useless alone, they need 
the links on either side. In extension 
activities, the link preceding meetings is 
preparation, and the link following is the 
follow-up. Linked together, the separate 
parts make a complete chain, producing 
an effective extension program. 


NE of the most essential factors in 

the process is in the preparation 
made for a meeting. First of all, the 
meeting ought to be planned far in ad- 
vance of the actual date. In other words, 
the agent should have her schedule of 
dates made out at least twelve weeks in 
advance and announced six weeks in ad- 
vance. 

This long time planning is essential if 
those to participate are to be adequately 
prepared. By adequate preparation is 
meant not only prepared with such ma- 
terial things as may be necessary, but 
with a mind set favorable toward the de- 
sired end, or at least toward considera- 
tion of the desired end. 

This mind set must be secured through 
personal home visits to leading people in- 
volved in the meeting, never failing to 
find and convince the key man or woman. 

Other means which help to secure 
favorable mind set are news articles (not 
direct propaganda), general home visits, 
circular letters, and the creation of a 
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Home Demonstration Agent, Haddonfield, New 


general favorable relationship with the 
extension office. In short, some general 
good-will advertising must be done. The 
agent must build up, create or intensify 
the respect of the public for the Exten- 
sion Service and the institutions it repre- 
sents. Otherwise the teaching of the sub- 
ject matter material may be ruined be- 
fore the actual teaching starts. 

Assuming that underlying work for 
the meeting has been done, next comes 
consideration of the meeting itself. Be- 
fore the meeting actually starts, it is 
necessary to classify it as to type and to 
make preparation according to that type. 
The first classification would be subject 
matter or otherwise. If otherwise, then 
it becomes necessary to classify still 
further: Is it a meeting where the agent 
must argue, and convince; is it a meeting 
from which information is sought; is it a 
meeting where it is necessary to enter- 
tain; or is it a meeting from which pub- 
licity is sought. No doctor treats until 
he has diagnosed, just so no extension 
agent ought to proceed without know- 
ing what she is trying to do. 


the method of attack must be de- 
cided. Here, more than anywhere else in 
working out details of a meeting, is it 
necessary to use judgment. If the meet- 
ing deals with subject matter it is com- 
paratively easy to apply pedagogical prin- 
ciples, always remembering that proper 
mind set is an important factor. But, 
let us suppose that the purpose is to 
argue and convince. In this case, per- 
haps more than any other, is it essential 
to sway and win the key man of the 
meeting or community. This may be 
done in several ways. First, he may be 
approached and consulted before the 
meeting and made familiar with the ideas 
to be discussed at the meeting. Usually 
the key man appreciates being recognized 
and feels that no effort is being made 
to take advantage of him. Advice is 
cheap and everybody likes to give it. 
This alone may be sufficient to win him 
over to the ideas presented, but it has 
been known to fail. This failing, or be- 
ing an inadvisable procedure, it is wise 
to try to make this key man feel as if 
originating the agent’s ideas. By one 
scheme or another the ideas of the agent 
must become a part of the individual be- 
ing reached. 
With a key man of a group working 


A ND so having classified the meeting, 


Jersey 


with the agent and not against her, the 
rest of the community soon follows. 
Sometime, however, the key man can’t 
be won over before the meeting by any 
method. If the situation warrants (and 
again judgment enters) resort to fight- 
ing in the open. If the situation is right 
let opponents of the plan or scheme talk. 
Some things are better said in open meet- 
ings where the veracity and absurdity of 
the statements can be known and refuted 
if necessary. Sometimes, too, the oppos- 
ing force merely talks to hear them- 
selves; sometimes they feel it a duty to 
oppose anything and everything said. If 
it is advisable to have the opposing argu- 
ment discussed, it is necessary to make 
doubly sure that there shall be those in 
the meeting who can and will bear out 
the agents’ attitude. 

This type of meeting challenges the 
best in every agent. It requires much 
concrete preparation and much interest, 
but on the success with which the agent 
meets, depends, and to a large degree, 
the success in reaching the extension ob- 
jective. 

If the meeting is to explain and con- 
vince, then the best plan for the agent 
is to do most of the talking. She should 
have facts very clearly in mind, and 
present them in a logical, entertaining, 
and instructive fashion, using illustrative 
material wherever possible. The members 
of the group should always have an op- 
portunity to ask questions. 


F the purpose of the meeting is to en- 
I tertain, then the form of entertainment 
must be selected with regard to the de- 
sires and past experiences of the group 
and made of such a nature that more 
friends are won for the Extension 
Service. 

It has been said that to entertain is not 
the extension agent’s job, nor the func- 
tion of the Extension Service, but if it 
contributes toward favorable relation- 
ships in the county and does not con- 
flict with the subject matter program, the 
writer believes it has a distinct place in 
the county program of work. The job 
of the extension agent is to get such 
facts, material and information as the 
Extension Service has to give to the pub- 
lic before them, and if entertaining 
helps, it is just as legitimate use of time 
as that spent on writing news articles or 
any other means now considered a part 
of the extension agent’s program. 
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If the meeting is for publicity, then it 
must be spectacular. It must be so 
planned and carried out that it will be 
seen and heard by the greatest possible 
number of people and included in that 
number must be influential people. This 
act of getting attention may not in itself 
explain extension work at all times, but 
it may lead to explanation later. One of 
the principles of writing advertisements 
is to write or illustrate to get attention; 
second, to hold interest; and third, to se- 
cure ought 
to do the same thing, otherwise it has no 


action. Extension publicity 


right to be called publicity. 


No meeting, regardless of its nature, 
is complete until some follow-up is done. 
Result demonstrations and personal con- 
tact are two of the most favorable forms 
of follow-up in the extension program. 
Questionnaires to the general public at 
the report season ought to be prohibited 
by law! They are at best only partly 
telling the story, they are always incom- 
plete, they encourage exaggeration, and 
oftimes create bad impressions of how 
the agent spends her time. After all, ex- 
tension agents are engaged in building 
attitudes and forming habits which will 
ultimately lead to the adoption of better 
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farm and home practices; questionnaires 
do not measure attitudes, habit forma- 
tion, or thought processes. 


In conclusion, it may be said that we 
get out of a meeting exactly what we, as 
agents, put into it. We do not “sell” 
enthusiasm if we lack it; we do not “sell” 
ideas which we ourselves do not thor- 
oughly believe. It must always be re- 
membered that a meeting is only the 
middle link of a chain. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 
the most from a meeting, the most must 


To get 


be put into it. 





Dolls in Textile Teaching 


3y ALTHEA BANGS 


Department 


EW children can resist the charm 
of paper dolls—nor can I. Can 
you? 

I mint my coin of the fascination which 
paper dolls have for children and spend 
it lavishly in appealing to the fancy of 
our elementary textile classes. These 
dolls, with the aid of paste-pot, scissors, 
poster paper and the scrap-bag, teach the 
names of fabrics, their uses and the tex- 


tile groups to which each fabric belongs. 
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Fit 
Figure II 
Paper doll with cloth pasted under cut-out, 


Having paper dolls with which to play, 
poster making becomes gay adventure. 
Perhaps you would enjoy following us 
through the making of one poster. 

As an objective we have chosen a cot- 
ton print school dress. The first step, 
therefore, is to select a doll, suitably 
dressed to meet our purpose, from the 
group of paper dolls that we have culled 
from the fashion magazines and journals. 


Now that we have selected the doll we 


of Clothing and Textiles, Everett 


Public Schools, Everett, Massachusetts 
wish to use, we paste it smoothly onto 
the center of the sheet of poster paper. 
The doll is dressed in a simple dotted 
frock trimmed with white Peter Pan col- 
lar, cuffs, a black tie and a plain belt 
(Figure No. 1). This trimming—collar, 
cuffs, tie and belt—we have decided to 
leave as detail, but the paper frock is re- 
moved by inserting the keen, sharp- 
pointed scissors through the poster and 
cutting away the frock section, 

On the poster paper is left only the 
head, arms and legs of the figurine and 
the trimming for the new dress. 

In cutting out the paper doll there is 
from 
dismaying experience, to observe. If the 
arm of the figurine is flexed, the paper 
between the body of the doll and the arm 
must not be removed. 


one rule which we have learned, 


And now for the scrap bag raid! From 
its exhaustless resources we choose a cot- 
ton print suitable for the purpose in view 
—a fascinating task in this season of en- 
Hav- 
ing submitted the selection of material to 
the class, one little girl has chosen a 
pencil checked cotton broadcloth as ap- 
propriate for our poster class. This bit 
of cloth, after being pinked to keep the 
edges from ravelling, is ready for service. 
It is pasted evenly on the back of the 
poster so that it will show under the cut- 
out; and lo! our paper doll has a little 
cloth gown (Figure 2). 

In teaching the study of fabrics to an 
elementary textile class the primary ob- 
ject is to have the children associate the 
fabric name with the textile group to 
which it belongs, and in recognizing the 
fabric, to know its appropriate use. The 
poster, when completed, establishes clearly 
these three things. 

The doll in its chosen costume typifies 
the use of the ‘fabric while the printed 


chantingly designed printed fabrics. 
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Figure | 


A paper doll mounted on a _ poster. 
titles above and below the figure complete 
the association. 

Cotton, being the group or family to 
which this fabric belongs, has first placc 
at the top of the poster. We keep our 
posters sorted according to the textile 
family to which each belongs: cotton, 
linen, wool, silk and rayon. 

Below the figure the name of the sample 
of cloth used for the gown of the doll is 
printed, and our poster is ready for our 
paper doll game. 

Each little girl studies the poster care- 
fully and examines the fabric closely. 
As this fabric is only pasted to the poster 
by the upper edge of the sample, it may 
be rubbed between the fingers to de- 
termine its texture, since it is as neces- 
sary to educate the sense of touch as the 
sense of sight in the study of textiles. 

Later the poster may be held, with 
others, so that only the fabric shows and 
the girls see how many fabrics they recog- 
nize sufficiently to give group names, fab- 
ric names and uses. It is amazing to note 
how quickly they learn to associate names 
and uses with the various fabrics in this 
way. There is apparently no drudgery in 
the study of fabrics and textiles with the 
aid of dolls, for it has, to the little girls, 
the magic appeal of a game. 
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caching “Home Economics 
by the Contract Plan 


AST spring the main topic of dis- 
cussion at the teachers’ conven- 
tion in a nearby city was the con- 

tract plan of teaching. The idea was 
new to me and interesting, and I could 
understand where it could fit into recita- 
tion subjects but not into laboratory sub- 
jects. JI knew of no source of informa- 
tion on contracts for Home Economics 
so I decided at first to dismiss the idea. 
But the thought persisted and I finally 
began to plan outlines for contracts to 
meet the needs of my own classes. 

Our school offers two years of Home 
Economics during the Freshman and 
Sophomore years. This provides one 
semester each year of Sewing and of 
Foods. Any other: phase of Home 
Economics must be worked in with the 
subject nearer related to it. I give some 
Interior Decoration during the second 
six weeks’ period of the second semester 
of Sewing and include it as part of I) 
contract. This is given during one period 
every Friday, and the lessons are divide:| 
into the following groups: 

1. Walls and woodwork. 

2. Furniture woods and finishes. 

3. Furniture styles. 

4. Floor coverings. 

5. Curtains and miscellaneous. 

At first it seems that all of the projecis 
covered. in class were equally important 
and that none should be omitted. Yet the 
slowest pupil has never covered or un- 
derstood well all the material presented 
and most of them had done enough to 
deserve a passing grade. That was the 
first kernel to sift from the chaff. 

If the slow ones deserved a passing 
grade on their work, why not make the 
amount they could accomplish be the low- 
est contract for which the students might 
work. This gave something to start from 
and the following plan was worked out. 

Our contracts are divided into four 
groups and graded accordingly. 

Contract D is the minimum passing re- 
quirement and receives a grade from 70 
to 76. 

Contract C contains all the work in 
Contract D plus some extra task. The 
grade for this varies from 77 to &4. 

Contract B, of course, includes all of 
Contracts. D and C plus another prob- 
lem. The grade on this varies from &5 
to 94, 


Contract A is made up of the work on 
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Durant High School, Durant, Iowa 


Contracts D, C and B plus the A prob- 
lem. 

The range of grades on each contract is 
to take care of individual differences in 
work. If one girl works out a D Con- 
tract project which is well done she re- 
ceives one of the highest grades in Con- 
tract D on her grade card. Let me il- 
lustrate : 

If Helen finishes her D Contract and 
does only fairly good work on the proj- 
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ect she would receive a grade of 73 or 74 
on her grade card. 

If Ruby does excellent work on her 
problem but fills only a D Contract 
amount of work, she would receive a 
grade of 76 on her grade card. 

Often problems handed in for fulfill- 
ing a D Contract really merit a 90 or 95 
grade. This means that the student may 
work for a higher contract, but if she 
does not work for a higher contract she 
receives only one of the higher grades for 
completion of a D Contract. Only those 
who get a grade higher than 70 to 76 on a 
D Contract may work on a higher con- 
tract. The contract for which each may 
work is determined by what standard of 
work the student does on each contract 
completed. 

For example: If Helen and Ruby, the 
two above mentioned girls, each complete 


Contract D but with different amounts ot 
success, we say they have earned a D 
grade. Helen’s work merited only a D 
grade, but Ruby’s work was excellent and 
perhaps merited an A grade. Since Ruby 
was working on only a D Contract or D 
amount of work, and goes no farther she 
receives only a high D grade. But her 
problem when completed merited an A. 
If her C Contract and B Contract prob- 
lems both showed as high a quality of 
workmanship, she would be permitted to 
work on an A Contract. 

In the contract plan of teaching the 
pupils get the spirit of earnings. They 
understand that their grades depend on 
what contract they successfully fill. 
There is no doubt in their minds as to 
what grades they are receiving and it 
does away with the feeling that the in- 
structor is favoring any one pupil. 

The first difficulty which came was that 
many earned a [| Contract with a D 
grade and attempted to fill a higher con- 
tract while more capable or ambitious 
students would fill the same contracts 
with A grades. It would not be fair that 
both students should receive a B grade 
because each had filled a B Contract. 
This is simpler in an illustration. 

Vera fills the following contracts with 
the following grades: * 

D Contract 92 
C “ 90) 
B = 91 

Average grade 91. All her grades are 
up to a B standard. 

Dorothy’s grades are lower: 

D Contract 75 
& * 72 
B % 71 

Average is 73. 

Each girl filled a B Contract with a 
passing grade. (70 is passing in our 
school. ) 

It is not fair that each girl should 
receive a B grade. Dorothy should not 
have been permitted to work for a con- 
tract which gives a grade higher than 
those grades earned on former contracts. 

We added a new rule. All grades must 
be as high on all contracts as the highest 
contract for which the student works. If 
a student plans to fill an A Contract she 
knows that all work handed in for Con- 
tracts D, C and B must be up to A stand- 
ard or merit an A grade. 
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These contracts which I have devised 
are very simple and in many ways very 
imperfect. They are merely a small at- 
tempt at a big idea. So far they have 
worked successfully with my pupils be- 
cause I adapted them to my particular 
They would not fit all classes 
Each teacher must recon- 
struct and refit it for her 
Here are my contracts. They may serve 
as a working basis for others or give a 
few helpful suggestions. 


group. 
equally well. 
own group. 


SEWING—FRESHMAN YEAR 
D Contract 


First Six Weeks—Make Cooking Out- 
fit. 

1. Holder 7 in. 
initial. 

2. Handtowel 18 in. square or longer. 
Hem by hand plain, overcast hem. 

3. Dishtowel from flour or sugar sack 
Hem must be narrow, 


square marked with 


36 inches square. 
baste by hand and then sew by machine. 
Mark with initial. 

4. Dishcloth of honeycomb toweling 18 
inches Baste narrow hem by 
hand and sew by machine. Mark with 
initial. 

5. Cooking apron (all alike). 
pattern, 

Second Six Weeks. 

1. Make slip, nightgown or pajama top. 
Object—French seam. 

2. Make bloomers or pajama trousers. 
Object—Felled seam. 

Third Six Weeks. 

1. Design and cut pattern and make 
simple wash dress. Hem by hand. 

2. Study production and manufacture 
of textiles in text assigned by instructor. 
(Lessons are held on Friday during the 
second period, The first period is used 
for studying the lesson.) 


square. 


Cut own 


C Contract 


First Six Weeks 

Have a list of textile samples, given 
by instructor, pasted neatly in a note- 
book and classified according to textile. 
Give use, width and price of each sample. 

Second Six Weeks. 

Be able to classify according to textile 
at least three-fourths of the samples fur- 
nished by the instructor. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Give orally in class a report on textiles. 
The report must be at least five minutes 
long. 


B Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

Make pillow case with hand-sewed hem 
or a dressing scarf or lunch cloth with a 
hand sewed French hem with mitered 


corners, 


Second Six Weeks. 

Embroider and sew lace (by hand) on 
underwear made for Contract D. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Make some Christmas gift—article must 
be approved by instructor, 


A Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

Embroider or monogram 
made for B Contract. 

Second Six Weeks. 

Hemstitch a guest 
scarf. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Make a wash dress, bathrobe or kimona 
using a commercial pattern. 

During the second and third Six Weeks 
periods we study Dress Design on Fri- 


the 


article 


towel or dresser 


days. 
SEWING—SOPHOMORE YEAR 
D Contract 


First Six Weeks—Review Dress Design 
on Fridays, 

Make fancy nightgown or pajamas, 

Second Six Weeks. 

Make silk, wool, or dainty cotton dress 
using a commercial pattern. 


C Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

In a notebook paste five dress designs 
for stout, medium and slender persons of 
the following types: Blond, Titian, Brun- 
ette, In-between. Choose the textile, 
weave, and color appropriate for each 
dress and estimate the ready-made and 
home-made costs. 

Second Six Weeks. 

Design for yourself one dress each of 
wool, cotton, linen and silk, Estimate the 
home-made and ready-made prices and 
state color and weave of each material. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Plan a house and furnishings. Paste 
views of (cut from advertise- 
ments) in notebook. Plan a color scheme 
for each room. 


rooms 


B Contract 
First Six Weeks. 


Make a dainty step-in, teddy, or vest. 

Second Six Weeks. 

Make a monogrammed or embroidered 
pair of pillow-cases, sheet, lunch cloth, or 
dresser scarf with a hand-sewed hem. 
Lunch cloth, or dresser scarf, must have 
mitered corners. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Make a fancy apron. 


A Contract 


First Six Weeks. 
Hemstitch and embroider a towel or 
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embroider and crochet around a doily or 
dresser scarf, 
Second Six Weeks. 
Make a school skirt or blouse or similar 
article approved by instructor. 
Third Six Weeks. : 
Make either blouse or skirt—the op- 
posite problem of Second Six Weeks. 


FOODS—FRESHMAN YEAR 





D Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

Every-day class work. Also learn table 
of measurements and table of white sauce 
recipe. 

Second and Third Six Weeks. 

Every-day class work. 

(Every-day class work consists of pre- 
paring dishes stated in my course of study 
which I have based on the subject matter 
in our text. Also study text book on 
Fridays. (Study first period, recite sec- 


ond.) 
C Contract 
First, Second and Third Six Weeks 
period. Give a five minute report (on 


Fridays) on food taken from magazines. 
B Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

Plan a balanced breakfast menu for 
each day of the week for yourself. 

Second Six Weeks. 

Plan a breakfast menu for family of 
five including: father (sedentary occupa- 
pation), mother, two girls (11 years old) 
and son (7 years old). Figure calorific 
proportions required by each and size 
helpings each requires. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Write a 1,000 word theme on some 
subject related to foods, approved by in- 
structor. 


A Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

Make a list of 50 dishes suitable for 
breakfast and 25 not suitable for break- 
fast, 

Second Six Weeks. 

Plan breakfast menu and grocery bill 
for. a week for the above mentioned 
family. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Plan a luncheon menu and grocery bill 
for above family for a week. 


FOODS—SOPHOMORE YEAR 
D Contract 
Same for each six weeks. 


Do daily preparation of foods as re- 
quired in class. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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Teaching Family Relationships in Junior High School 


By VetmMa L. Powers 


Home Economics Teacher, Cole Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


ROM the meeting of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers 

held in Washington in May comes 
the statement: “Membership in a family 
should be looked upon as a job requiring 
intelligence, skill, and training.” Mrs. 
Gilbreth of New York in her speech on 
“Engineering the Home” made it plain 
that the home engineer is interested not 
only in skillls which make it possible to 
run a home effectively, but also in hand- 
ling human relations in the home har- 
moniously. The home engineer realizes 
that there are intangibles as 
tangiles to consider; that beauty must be 
developed and conserved; that leisure and 
interest must be provided with which to 
enjoy the beauty. 


well as 


Now comes the question: Are we as 
home economics teachers acquiring this 
broad outlook on the subject and the need 
of providing our girls with the under- 
standing to cope with these problems? 
Are we using our ingenuity in teaching 
the intangibles to young girls in our 
classes, or do we cling tenaciously to the 
teaching of the phase of it designated as 
the skills—cooking, serving, sewing, and 
cleaning? Not that these are unimpor- 
tant, for to do them well makes the ma- 
chinery of the home run smoothly; but 
the teaching of skills alone will not fit 
girls for successful home life which is 
the big objective in the home economics 
program of today. 

Home Problems is the name of a course 
for junior high school girls in grade 
8B in Denver which endeavors to give 
some appreciation of factors making up 
life in the average home. 
by two required courses: one, “Foods in 
Relation to Health,’ and the other, 
“Clothing Choice.” When the girls dis- 
cover that this course provides for 
neither cooking nor sewing, the question 
invariobly arises: What are we going to 
do? At first, the teachers wondered this, 
too! A brave beginning was made, how- 
ever, and each semester sees new ideas 
unfolded to supplement and make inter- 
esting the fifty minutes each day devoted 
to gaining an understanding of home and 
the girl’s relation to it. 


It is preceded 


A few examples of the way this work is 
being handled may prove helpful to other 
teachers who are pioneering in providing 
for “Home Entrance Requirements.” 

In a class of twenty-one, under the 
teacher’s guidance, three girls were 


chosen as heads of families. Each of the 
three then named others to become mem- 





bers of her famiiy group. The girls then 


chose the character each wished to repre- 


sent. In each family were the father, 
mother, children, sometimes a_ grand- 
mother or aunt, always a baby. Family 
names were chosen by the group and 
kept secret until the next lesson. At 
this time the teacher introduced the 


groups to each other by their new names, 
producing a very realistic effect which 
delighted the class and was the beginning 
‘of a live interest in the project. Com- 
munity life and the part which the family 
plays in it were presented in class dis- 
cussions; and finally narrowing down to 
the homemaker of the family, her quali- 
ties, duties and The 
groups were left to themselves to work 


responsibilities. 


out plans for the conduct of their family 
affairs. With the teacher 
watched the growing interest of the girls 
in this make-believe life which was _ be- 
coming so real to them that they rarely 
forgot to address each other by their 
assumed names. 


When the had 
ideas as to a girl’s responsibility to her 
family, the suggestions were pooled in a 
class discussion, the girls eager to relate 
individual experiences and express opin- 
ions in regard to fault-finding, borrow- 
ing, acknowledging when in the wrong, 
fulfilling promises, gossiping about family 
affairs, doing cheerfully duties 
which lead to advancement, 
obeying promptly, and many other points 
which make for happy and harmonious 
home life. 


surprise 


families worked out 


those 
personal 


It can easily be seen that with the 
imagination of twelve-year old girls 
working with as intimate a subject as 
home life in which they feel themselves 
a vital part, the problems of money value, 
allowances, budgets, child care, and be- 
havior problems, personal habits, market- 
ing, home care of the sick, and enter- 
taining guests in the home assumed a 
realism and interest that was irresistable 
even to the most irresponsive girl in the 
class. 

This project with occasional class dis- 
cussions for the purpose of summarizing 
and bringing to a focus important points, 
was carried on through the entire course 
of eighteen weeks. 

An entirely different approach to the 
course was made by another teacher who, 
in order to arouse interest in the subject 
of the home, began with the home life 
of animals, contrasting the limited paren- 
tal care and protection of the animal 





with the highly organized care, protec- 
children by 


A series of well-planned 


education 
their parents. 


tion, and given 
assignments was prepared with the girls 
for class discussions on qualities neces- 
sary 
order to give practice in recognizing in 


for a successful homemaker. In 


people the qualities of justice and co- 
operation which with many other mental 
traits make life 


short story, “The Revolt of Mother,” by 


home harmonious, a 


Freeman, was read to the class, while 
the girls jotted down the qualities shown 
by the four characters in the story. 
“Aren't we going to cook or sew?” 
This question was of the past and was 
not heard again as progress was made 
from the study of the homemaker to the 
consideration of the girl’s own responsi- 
bility in her home. 
turn led to the subject of habits and their 
effect on family life. 
are formed and undesirable ones broken 
and 
physical, mental, or social in aspect re- 
To 


the 


These discussions in 
How good habits 


replaced by good ones, whether 
ceived major attention by the group. 
bring to 


intangible ideas of home, the class made 


view in a concrete way 
posters illustrating a definite and specific 
subject which had been under discussion. 
The girls had by this time caught the 
spirit of the new emphasis in training 
homemakers and were easily led to see 
the character building value of allow- 
ances for children; the desirability of 
budgeting time as well as money; the 
psychological and sociological as well as 
the physiological phases of child care. 
At this point another question arises— 
What about the boys? They are a vital 
part of home life and future 
partners in the great enterprise of estab- 
lishing homes. Practically nothing is 
being done to provide them with the 
“home entrance requirements.” Will they 
always have to learn what their share 
in homemaking is by the trial and error 
method, or will this be the next 
in the home economics program? 
sionally the brother of a girl in the Home 
Problems class receives some instruction 
his sister’s 
enthusiasm and interest in family rela- 
tionships. In one school, the teacher set 
aside Monday’s class period as a time 
for experiences and helpful suggestions 
in solving difficulties. At this time, a 
girl related that, as frequently happens, 
a brother and sister argued and quarreled 
almost constantly. Attendance in the 


will be 


step 
Occa- 


as a sort of by-product of 


(Continued on page. 216) 
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EDITORS PAGE 


LANS, plans, plans—all sorts of ones for a more 

useful and bigger magazine. We are having an 

increasing number of encouraging letters from our 
readers (and being human, such things help consider- 
ably!) and while we are glad to know that PRACTICAL 
HOME ECONOMICS is meeting the needs of a great 
group of teachers, we are anxious to make it better and 
better, so far as your needs are concerned. Won't you 
let us know what you would like, what sort of articles 
you find most useful, what kind of material you could 
use more of, or, on the other hand, if you have any 
adverse criticism, let us have it also? Sometimes that 
is even more helpful than praise! 


e 


O system of education that does not take into 
[ consideration the adult as well as the adolescent 
mind can be regarded as successful. This may 


perhaps be almost too obvious a statement, but I have 
in mind the great and far reaching work being done 
for our rural communities by the well organized cooper - 
tive extension system of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State Universities. Agriculture 
and home economics features are emphasized and _ pro- 
grams laid out to help bring about a better understanding 
of the art of living by farmers, their wives and their 
families. I came across a paragraph the other day to 
the effect that—“The chief requirement for a real stand- 
ard of living is neither food nor rent nor clothing; it 
and _ the essentials of life health, 
freedom and leisure.” Health through living 
conditions and a knowledge of nutritional needs; freedom 
by the application of the principles of good living; leisure 
that comes as a result of knowledge, and the employment 
of that leisure in a way that in turn makes for health 
and freedom—these should be part of the aims for any 
educational program that is to be lasting, and they are 
the life scheme of rural as of urban 


are 
better 


is life; prime 


as necessary in 
communities. 
That we are thinking along these lines is evidenced 
by the growth of the system of extension teaching in 
home economics; every state in the Union shares in this 
now; over five thousand trained professionals or special- 
ists in various subjects are employed; county agents are 
working in twenty-six hundred counties helping farmers 
and homemakers to develop better practices and to then 
show their neighbors how to benefit by the results and 
experiences they have gained. Leaders in communities are 
made up of these successful farmers or their wives, and 
the number of people who are helped every year runs 
into millions. What the final result. will be is shown 
by the improvement in the living conditions that is evi- 


denced wherever an extension program has been in 
operation. 
In the July and August issues of PRACTICAL 


HOME ECONOMICS we are telling something of how 
some of these programs are being worked out and of 
the various means employed to interest .people in them. 
In this issue the work of the home economics extension 
agent is described by Miss Essie Heyle who is State 
Home Demonstration Agent in the Agricultural Extension 


service of the University of Missouri; Mary M. Leaming, 
County Home Demonstration Agent tells how to get the 
most out of meetings; while Miss Francis describes the 
work being done by the 4-H Club Girls in Mercer County, 
New Jersey. Other stories will be published in the 
August issue. 

Other organizations are also helping in the educa- 
tional programs to promote better living conditions, 
among the most notable being the Red Cross with its 
Nutrition service. 

A number of Red Cross chapters carrying nutrition 
programs as perfected by the organization, report as 
much as a 20 per cent increase in school attendance, and 
a 20 per cent reduction in malnutrition, according to 
Marietta Eichelberger, Ph. D., Assistant National Director, 
Red Cross Nutrition Service, St. Louis. The chapters 
that have carried the program for a period of two to 
five years state that their grocers, homemakers and others, 
observe a marked increase in production and consumption 
of milk, fruits, vegetables and whole grain cereals. 

During the school year 1927, Red Cross Nutritionists 
employed by chapters aided an average of 93,387 indivi- 
duals a month, including parents, teachers, other adults 
and pre-school and school children, in securing knowledge 
of nutrition and how to apply it to their daily lives. 
Within this same period 6,000 children and adults, per 
month, attended lectures. Through consultations and 
home visits an average of 2,000 persons were reached 
every month. 

Dr. Eichelberger explains that Red Cross Nutritionists, 
through instruction to prenatal groups, aim to have well- 
nourished babies born to healthy mothers, and to assure 
adequate food for the infants. Such procedure is pre- 
ventive of faulty bone development, defective teeth, 
tendencies to lung diseases and the diseases common to 
childhood. When school days arrive the children may 
expect to enter with relatively few physical defects. This 
pre-school instruction is emphasized through organized 
zroups of pre-school children and pre-school study circles 
for adults. 

The field of Red Cross Nutrition Service is an ex- 
panding one, and the work grows slowly, as a real 
integration in community life. 


e 


HEN this issue goes out most, if not all, of you 
Wy will be well embarked on summer vacations. Just 
what that means differs according to individual circum- 
stances, but for the great majority it includes at least a 
short period of recreation, of freedom from the regular 
routine. Most of us look upon the summer season as 
a time for the gathering together of our forces so that 
we may be ready to attack new or old problems with 
renewed vigor in the coming Fall term. May I extend a 
sincere wish that it has in truth proved such a time to 
each and every one of you. 
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A Resume of the American Home Economics Association Convention 


HAT Home Economics is prog- 

ressing and has power as an 

educational force was amply 
shown by the recent twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association at Boston, and by 
the conference of supervisors and teach- 
ers that immediately preceded that meet- 
ing. The necessity was also shown for 
working out some plan or course of 
study that will meet the changed eco- 
nomic and social conditions of today, 
train young people in the art of living 
and implant and develop in them an 
attitude toward home life which will in- 
clude selective judgment, resourcefulness 
and administrative ability. This is an 
ambitious program, and ways and means 
of achieving it formed the basis for a 
number of interesting and informative 
discussions on various phases. 

It is only possible at this time to touch 
very briefly on a few of the high spots 
of these discussions as they occurred 
during the meetings of both groups, for 
the magazine is going to press even as 
this is being written. : 

One of the “high spots” was certainly 
the talk given by Dr. James E. Russell, 
dean emeritus of Teachers College, at 
the Supervisor Conference in which he 
discussed the fundamental philosophies 
of present-day education and gave his 
suggestions as to the next steps in the 
progress of Home Economics. According 
to Dr. Russell, homemaking should be 
regarded as one of the greatest profes- 
sions in the world, and in the home the 
girl may be considered as an apprentice 
to this trade. In the schools Home Eco- 
nomics should supplement this apprentice 
training given in the home. The problem 
of today’s teacher is one of how to 
arouse the interest of the adolescent girl 
so that she will look upon the subject 
in this light. Dr. Russell suggested that 
a study of determining how this can be 
done might prove a valuable idea for 
research projects. Some of the sugges- 
tions made for bringing about an in- 
creased interest ‘in Home Economics 
courses include making the subject a 
major, working out a course of study or 
a Home Economics curriculum that will 
recognize the vocational aspect of Home 
Economics and its needs on different 
levels of intelligence, and that will pro- 
vide subject matter and methods suitable 
to these levels. 

Home Economics teachers are te- 
minded that all the needs of life are not 
met by Home Economics training and 
that care should be taken not to make 
too wide a spread of objectives. Home 
Economics is one subject among many 
and can attain its best success by closer 


cooperation with other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

Students with a broad general educa- 
tional background and a knowledge’ of 
Home Economics are considered better 
suited to teacher training institutions 
than students with a knowledge of Home 
Economics subjects alone. 

Dr. Russell made a plea for the recoz- 
nition of a distinction between academic 
and vocational work and for a closer 
cooperation between home cconomics and 
grade teachers so that there need be no 
departmental divisions, but a better har- 
monized general program. 

That the popularity of Home Eco- 
nomics courses and their development is 
often determined by the personality of 
the teacher was one of the points made 
by Henrietta W. Calvin, Supervisor of 
Homemaking in Philadelphia. She also 
stressed the necessity for those who 
teach in large cities of knowing how to 
teach the practical facts of the common 
things in life in plain everyday language. 
The importance of this last is unfortu- 
nately too seldom fully realized and, as 
a result, the Home Economics teaching 
in such centers often fails to function 
as it should. 


NOTHER of the high spots on the 
program was the interesting dis- 
cussion of the many problems being 
carried on in food and nutrition and in 
textile research in the various colleges. 
One of the lighter moments was fur- 
nished by an excellently planned and 
executed style show or a “Pageant of 
Fashion” staged by the National Costume 
Art Association in collaboration with the 
Cotton Textile Institute, the Rayon In- 
stitute, and several of the leading pattern 
manufacturers. Beatrice Hunter directed 
the proceedings and the beautiful cos- 
tumes of silks, woolens, cottons and 
rayons were shown on equally beautiful 
professional manikins. That everyone 
has an interest in clothes these days was 
proved by the “packed house” that wit- 
nessed the showing and applauded its 
favorites in the line of street ensembles, 
beach wear, evening gowns and wraps 
and the dainty summer frocks. 

The Home Economics extension serv- 
ice has as its objective the building of 
homes such as children will leave with 
regret and be eager to return to. The 
problems of the extension workers in 
Home Economics are many and quite 
different from those that beset school 
teachers, but they are solving these and 
reaching more and more farm homes. It 
is the aim of the extension~ service to 
have a home demonstration agent in 
every county in the country. Home 


standards are being raised and the art 
of enjoying life and living is being more 
appreciated. The articles in this issue 
dealing with home extension work will 
give a good idea of the way in which 
everyday problems are met. 

A very interesting part of the program 
was that devoted to the discussion of 
child development and parental education. 
Miss Flora Rose of Cornell University 
told how home economics can best con- 
tribute to the program of parent educa- 
tion. The course in child care given for 
girls in the Newton High School’ was 
described by Miss Jeannie Kenrick. Here 
the girls are directed in the observation 
of children in nurseries, kindergartens, 
elementary grades and homes for chil- 
dren, following up their observations 
with written reports. Every girl is as- 
signed a particular child—either from 
her own family or that of a member 
of the faculty—for the purpose of ob- 
serving and reporting on its habits and 
development. Miss Kenrick said _ that 
this course was not only popular with 
the students, but had already shown its 
effects in the graduates who have married 
and had children. 


UCH gatherings are always of value 

for the opportunity they give of mak- 
ing new and renewing old friendships and 
contacts, for the loosening of mental 
cobwebs by the interchange of thought 
with people who have different view- 
points than ours, though they may be 
doing much the same work, and for the 
mental stimulus these things bring. New 
enthusiasm for work, a renewed interest 
in carrying on with one’s job, and a 
broader vision of the future of Home 
Economics as a whole can well be 
counted among the benefits gained. 

All those who were able to attend 
the meetings in Boston this year must 
feel a gain. Those who were privi- 
leged to hear Dean Henry W. Holmes 
speak on “Homemaking and the Per- 
sonal Equation” will have much to 
think over and around. Homemaking 
involves leadership and a knowledge of 
how to hold the family together. In 
order to develop such leadership, Dr. 
Holmes suggested that the Home Eco- 
nomics curriculum for senior high schools 
should be so built as to include a 
thorough course in physiology, in psy- 
chology and in the development of family 
relationships. These should be required 
subjects in any Home Economics course, 
and electives in cultural subjects should 
also be given. The necessity was stressed 
for working towards a recognition of 
Home Economics by college entrance 
boards as a means of arousing interest. 
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Ftealth Stories for Grade (lasses 


Betty's Strange Fourney 


By LucILLeE WILson 


ETTY was a little girl about six 
years of age. She had golden 
yellow hair and was a_ very 
beautiful little girlk One day she was 
sitting out under a large maple tree read- 
ing a book. The book told about little 
boys and girls who drank tea and coffee. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Betty, “I don’t 
know why mother won't let me have tea 
and coffee to drink.” 

Just then she heard a little rustle in 
the leaves of the tree she was sitting 
under, and looking up she saw a little 
elf all dressed in a. gorgeously colored 
costume with many bracelets on his arms 
and huge gold colored earrings in his 
ears. He was a very queer looking little 
man. 

“Well, who are you and what are you 
doing here? You have no right to dis- 
turb me while I am reading,” said Betty 
rather angrily. 

“Why I am so sorry I disturbed you,” 
said the little Elf. “My name is Go- 
comeback and I came to help you solve 
the question that is bothering you. If 
you will go with me maybe I can give 
you some help.” 

“Oh goody,” giggled Betty, “Do you 
really mean that you will beg my mother 
to let me have tea and coffee?” 

“No indeed I will not,” said Gocome- 
back. “I am going to take you to a 
land where you will be convinced that 
you should not have those harmful 
drinks. Will you go with me?” 

At first Betty didn’t wan’t to go but 
finally she consented. Gocomeback took 
her by the hand and immediately they 
were flying through the air. In a little 
while they came to Healthy Fairyland. 
Betty thought that it was wonderful and 
forgot all about the reason that she was 
coming here. 

Gocomeback told her that first he was 
going to take her to the house of Tea 
and Coffee. He said that she would 
have to be awful quiet because they were 
very dangerous creatures and might hurt 
her if they saw her. 

Betty thought that this was surely a 
queer looking house because it was noth- 
ing more than a huge cage with iron bars 
all around and all dark. Betty peeped 
in and saw two hideous figures. Each 
one had a long whip and they were con- 
tinually fighting. One of them saw Betty 
and started at her with his whip. Just 
as Coffee was ready to strike Betty she 
was snatched away by Gocomeback. Betty 
was terribly frightened and said she 


wanted to go home and that she never 
wanted to hear tell of tea and coffee 
again. 

But Gocomeback told her that she must 
not go home until she had visited the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Milk. Betty did 
not want to go because she always had to 
drink Milk at home. But finally she 
went. It was a very clean little white 
house that she was taken into. Betty 
felt quite ashamed when she looked at 
her dress which was soiled and then 
looked at the little white house. 

She was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. 
Milk and then Mr. Milk started telling 








Editor's Note:—The two little health 
stories that are given here were sent to 
us by Miss Rosalie McCambridge, In- 
structor in Foods in the Casey Township 
High School, Casey, Illinois, as an ex- 
ample of the interest shown by the girls 
in her classes in health teaching in the 
grade schools. We are always glad to 
have material like this, and we hope that 
other teachers will be inspired by reading 
it to let us know what their students are 
accomplishing. 








her about himself. “It is I who give 
little boys and girls strength to play. I 
make their bodies healthy and furnish 
heat to keep them warm. I make your 
teeth strong and firm. Little children 
cannot do without me because I am very 
necessary to their bodies. It is I who 
am your friend. Tea and coffee are your 
enemies. If you will drink me all the 
time you will always be healthy. I am 
sure that you drink Milk little girl,” said 
Mr. Milk, “because you look very strong 
and healthy.” 

Betty thanked Mr. Milk for what he 
had said to her and she told him that if 
Milk would do all those things for her 
she would never beg to drink tea and 
coffee. 

Betty did not want to go home, but 
Gocomeback told her that they must be- 
cause it was getting late and he would 
bring her back another day and intro- 
duce her to all the other food families in 
Health Fairyland. 

In a few minutes Betty was home with 
her mother telling her of the wondrous 
journey. She told her mother that never 
again would she hesitate to drink milk 
and she would never beg to drink tea nor 
coffee. 


Alice Learns to Like 
Mr. Spinach and 
Mr. Lettuce 


By MiLprep LAyMoNn 


NE day little Alice was walking 

in the big garden which was on 

the east side of the house. She 
was walking down the big wide rows, 
watering and naming which vegetables 
she liked and which she did not like. 

She passed the beautiful little Susy 
Tomato and said: “I like you, you have 
such rosy cheeks and are so good to eat.” 
She gave Miss Tomato an extra amount 
of water, and passed on down the row 
and saw Mr. Jimmy Pea sticking his head 
out from among the green vines which 
was his home. She said: “I hate you; 
you are so ugly and green and are so 
nasty tasting.” To this Jimmy Pea gave 
a deep sigh, but Alice was gone in a 
minute. 

She passed on down the long rows un- 
til she came to a little plant with ragged 
leaves. His name was Johnny Spinach. 
She pointed a finger of scorn at him and 
said: “I don’t like you at all and I will 
not water you (as she had watered all 
the rest of the vegetables). I will let you 
die and get you out of the garden from 
among the rest of the good vegetables.” 
So with a kick to Johnny Spinach she 
was going to pass on when she heard a 
cracking sound and then very much to 
her amazement Johnny Spinach began to 
talk. He said: “Alice, you said you didn’t 
like me and wanted me to die, but I am 
sure you would not say these things if 
you knew how useful I am. I am very 
good for little girls and boys to eat, be- 
cause I make them have strong muscles 
and lots of energy so that they want to 
get out and play and romp, and I also 
make them accomplish big things in the 
world like Lindbergh has done, and make 
them have strong, useful minds so that 
they can grow smart and maybe some 
day become president like Mr. Hoover 
has done. You know he was only a com- 
mon boy like most of the little. boys and 
girls in your town, but he ate lots of 
spinach and lettuce, and carrots and other 
good foods and vegetables that made him 
grow into a big strong man with a 
strong mind. Alice, did you ever taste 
me?” Alice said “no,” but by this time 
she was very interested in Johnny Spin- 
ach, because she did like big things. 
Johnny Spinach said: “Please break off 


(Continued on page 218) 
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Lhe (contrast--4 Ftome Economics Play 


By Dorotuy WITT 


Senior Student, Department of Home Economics, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The following little 
play was prepared by a member of Miss 
Katharine Kumler's Home Economics 
Department at Skidmore College, and 
was successfully presented there. 








Characters: 

The Badger Family 
Billy—twelve years 
Doris—eight years 
Susan—seventeen years 
Mr. Horace Badger 
Mrs. Horace Badger 

Helen Watson, Susan’s friend 

Miss Sharp, the town gossip 


HE dining room of the Badger 

home. In the center of the 

stage is the table, carelessly 
set, for the evening meal. Chairs 
are scattered helter-skelter about the 
room. The candles on the buffet 
at the back of the stage are unlighted. 
When the curtain rises, Susan is seated 
at the table studying a fashion magazine. 
Doris is seated on the floor playing with 
a toy dog. Mr. Badger in shirt sleeves 
is comfortably seated in an easy chair 
smoking a cigar and reading the evening 
news. Mrs. Badger is in the kitchen 
noisily preparing the supper. Billy enters 
and throws his cap and overcoat into 
the nearest chair. 

Billy: “Hello, kid (pulls Doris’ hair). 
Say, (with interest) can I have the 
funny sheet, Dad? Gee, Mom, isn’t 
supper ready yet?” 

Mother: “No, you will have to wait 
a while. I was making sister’s bed that 
she neglected, and the phone rang. In 
rushing down to answer it I tripped over 
that strip of carpet you forgot to tack 
down, Billy.” 

Billy: “Sorry, Mom, I meant to— 
honest I did.” 

Mother: “Some one left the hot water 
turned on so when I tried to wash the 
dishes there wasn’t any water. I went 
over to speak to Mrs. Jones a minute 
and the kitchen fire went out. No fire, 
no water, and a lame back,—that is the 
reason supper isn’t ready.” 

Father (reading from paper) : “Mother, 
here is an article about Helen Watson.” 

Susan (with interest): “Helen!” 

Mother (returning from kitchen in 
time to see Mr. Badger flicking his cigar 
ashes into a cup on the table): “Horace 
Badger! How many times have I told 
you not to put ashes in a cup? Use 
an ash tray. Where is the ash tray?” 


Father: “That is what I should like 
to know.” 

Susan: “It is full.” 

Mother: “You should have emptied it.” 

Susan: “I didn’t fill it.” 

Father: “Well, as I was saying, here 
is an article about Helen (reads): Miss 
Helen Watson of 5 Ridgewood Avenue 
has returned home for the holidays. Miss 
Watson is a student at Skidmore College 
and is majoring in Home Economics. 
(In disgust) Home Economics! What 
rot! Just as if any woman couldn't 
keep house without four years of train- 
ing in Home Economics.” 

Susan: “Well, she ought to do it a lot 
better with her training. I should like 
to take that course myself next year. 
Then I would be able to copy dresses 
like this for instance.” (Shows fashion 
Magazine) 

Mother (bringing in dish of macaroni 
and cheese): “Supper is ready at last. 
Hurry, don’t let it get cold.” 

Father (sitting down to the table): 
“Bring a spoon for this macaroni, Susan, 
and the salt.” 

(Mrs. Badger sits down to the table 
with her apron on. The children tumble 
over each other trying to get there first.) 

Billy and Dorris (together) : “Macaroni 
and cheese again!” 

Billy (in disgust) : “Can’t we ever have 
anything but macaroni and cheese?” 

Father (dishing out the macaroni and 
cheese): “Yes, mother, couldn’t we have 
—well, a nice steak for instance, or—” 

Mother: “On the amount of money 
you earn, Horace Badger, we can’t afford 
steak every day in the week. Right now, 
Doris needs a new school dress, Billy 
needs some shirts, Susan needs a coat, 
and my hat has seen plenty of service.” 

Father: “But see here, Jones earns less 
money than I do and they don’t live on 
macaroni and cheese.” 

Mother: “Maybe not, but Mrs. Jones 
can make clothes out of almost nothing 
whereas I can’t sew; therefore, things 
must cost twice as much. It certainly 
would be a blessing if I knew how to 
sew.” 

(The doorbell rings. All three chil- 
dren attempt to answer it at once.) 

Mother: “Here, come back here! 
Susan, you answer that.” 

Susan opens the door and Helen Wat- 
son enters. 

Susan: “Why hello, Helen, I am so 
glad to see you.” 

Helen: “Hello everybody! Its simply 
great to see you all again.” (She greets 
Ms and Mrs. Badger.) 


Susan: “Helen, you look perfectly 
darling this evening.” (Helen is wearing 
a coat, hat and dress she had made 
herself.) 

Helen: “Thanks, it must be the coat. 
I am rather proud of it,—I made it 
myself.” 

Everyone (in great surprise): “You 
made it!” 

Helen: “Yes, and the hat and the 
dress.” 

Susan: “Oh, you are too wonderful.” 

Helen (laughing): “It isn’t hard, 
really.” 

Mr. Badger: “And what are you going 
to do, Helen, after you are graduated 
in June, make some young man happy?” 

Helen: “No, not yet. I have a job for 
the summer in the Tavern Inn,—super- 
vision of the kitchen, planning menus, 
buying and all that sort of thing. It is 
a good position but not quite what I 
wanted. In September I am going into 
Lord and Maynard’s as an assistant 
buyer. Their buyer is leaving in a year 
and if I make good, I will be up for 
her job—not bad—London and Paris.” 

Billy: “Paris, gee—” 

Helen: “But what I really called for, 
Susan, was to see if I could help you 
in registering for Skidmore in the fall. 
You are still planning to go, aren’t you?” 

(Susan looks inquiringly at Mrs. 
Badger who in turn looks at Mr. Badger. 
He nods assent.) 

All together: “Yes, she is going.” 

Curtain 
ACT II 

The dining room of the Badger home 
four years later. The table has been 
carefully set. The chairs are all in their 
proper places. A serving table has been 
added to the list of furniture and is 
conveniently placed. The candles are 
lighted and the room is very neat and 
orderly. Susan has completed her four 
years training at Skidmore in Home 
Economics. She has sent her mother 
away on a vacation and is keeping house 
in her absence. As the curtain rises she 
is placing a cake on the serving table. 
She turns to take a last look at the 
table. The door bell rings. 

Susan: “How do you do, Miss Sharp.” 

Miss Sharp (entering the room): 
“How are you, Susan? Is your mother 
in?” 

Susan: “No, mother is away on a 
vacation and I am keeping house.” 

Miss Sharp: “Why, how lovely.” 


(Continued on page 217) 
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Unpainted Modernistic 
Furniture 
By Marie Hulser 


VERYONE is talking about modern- 
In New York, hun- 
viewed the ex- 


istic furniture. 
dreds of thousands have 
position at which it has been displayed. 
Complete rooms furnished in the modern 
shown. Department 
throughout the 
staging 
of furniture. 


manner have been 


stores in leading cities 


have followed suit by 
type 


And in‘practically every issue of leading 


country 
exhibitions of this 
magazines you'll find something on the 
subject. While much of it is finished, it 
is also available unpainted, ready for the 
paint brush and one’s own taste in colors. 

Some people like modernistic furniture. 
Others emphatically don’t. 
the 
modernism has arrived with a vengence. 
Whether you like it or not, you see more 
of it it) every day. 
And the more most of us look at it, the 
more accustomed we become to it and the 
more nearly we understand it. 

After all, modernism is nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to design and 
produce art and merchandise for today’s 
today. Due to the 
speed and movement and jazz and scien- 
tific this age, our habits 
of eating, our taste in clothes, 
cuts, our pleasures, our business methods, 
not 


Many are on 


fence, undecided. But the point is, 


(and more about 


use in the spirit of 
inventions of 
our hair 
our theatres have changed. So—why 
furniture! 

You 


motoring. 


wouldn’t wear hoopskirts to go 
Then why modern 
clothes and modern jewelry in a home 
that 
least, 


wear 


with furniture belongs to another 
century? At 


modernists reason. 


that is the way the 


They say modernism 
has been inspired by our tall skyscraper 
apartments, by the 
in our our great 
trial our compact 

living and by our love of sports. 


clean sweep of lines 
motor cars, by indus- 
progress, by way of 

For those who like to experiment and 
have a to introduce 
of modernistic furniture into their homes, 


desire a few pieces 


the biggest stumbling block has been the 


price, which for the average person has 


been prohibitive. But since this has been 


overcome by the availability of a large 
assortment of unpainted chairs, tables, 
stands, shelves, mirrors and _ cabinets, 


has invaded the 
simple cottage as well as the pretentious 
mansions. 


modernistic furniture 


So, if you have an eye for the modern 
and want to get the jump on your neigh- 
keep on the lookout for this un- 
painted 
local 


bors, 


modernistic furniture at your 


stores. It can be purchased for a 
fraction of what finished imported pieces 
are now selling for, and with the aid 
of brush and paint can be transformed 


decorative additions to use 


into highly 


in your formerly less 
Consider a skyscraper bookcase, for 
You can paint it black with 
gold edges, or black with green edges, 
or red with silver edges. Of course, the 
color scheme of the room in which it 
is to be used must be considered. 

It is interesting to note that simplicity 
is the keynote of modernism. Unessential 
ornamentation, such as mouldings, fancy 
carving and other dust-catching decora- 
Plain flat surfaces 
and curves are the vogue. This makes 
the modernistic painted furniture easy to 
clean and keep clean, which should be a 
boon to the housewife. 

Many people have regarded modernistic 
furniture as too removed in style from 
the average home to be interesting from 
a practical viewpoint. More and more, 
however, the pieces are adopting a sim- 
plicity which makes them less bizarre and 
more in keeping with hitherto accepted 
styles. This characteristic is particularly 
true of the unpainted pieces which may 
be bought finished to suit one’s 
taste. 


example. 


tion are eliminated. 


and 


An Analysis of the 
Educational Objective 
from page 196) 
happiness and the fullness of life.” Miss 
Hunt says, “Only when our clothing, our 
homes and our furniture are planned with 
direct reference to the needs, the com- 
fort and the effects of the human body 
considered as the instrument for the ex- 
pression of the inner life, shall we be 
fully freed through the mastery of our 
tools.” This means training children to 
see all things within the home at their 
true value and teaching them to see that 


(Continued 


there is beauty in utility and utility in 
beauty. 
Appreciations and techniques of the 


physical factors of home life are not val- 
uable in themselves but only in their ef- 
fect upon the family life. As Dr. Wood 
puts it, “The home should be considered 
the place where are to be developed and 
conveyed the precious qualities which are 
so vital to the continuity of the race and 
the progress of society and civilization. 
These factors which are of a more ma- 
terial or physical nature, such as shelter, 
dress and personal health, are to 
mind, 


food, 
their relation to 
conduct.” 
In order to realize the objective, 
worthy home membership, it is the duty 
of the schools to train certain attitudes, 
appreciations, habits and skills toward the 
that will result in a unified and 
The group must 


be estimated in 


character and effective 


home 
democratic family life. 
feel that the “home belongs to every one 
in it; each should have a part in both 
the work and the play.” The members 
of the group must have a vision of a 
home which is growing to meet the needs 


modern home. 
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of a changing civilization; and is yet that 
small group which offers shelter from 
the pressure of the outside world, and 
that understanding and companionship 
which is necessary for spiritual growth 
and the realization of a richer, fuller life; 
what we like to call the “good life.” 
When we train such a vision of human 
life then indeed will we have worthy 
members of worthy homes. Then let us 
put into practice the educational objec- 
tive, worthy home membership, and try 
to attain that unison, , 

“The sweetest concert, the most gay, 
That men could ever hear, I trow, 

For some sang high and some sang low 


Yet all their song made one accord.” 


(CHAUCER.) 
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Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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Bi Educator Model of the White Rotary the White Sewing Light—each one a 


Electric has been carefully planned FOR necessity to efficient operation. 
SCHOOLS. It is the only machine > = Basins A feature that is exclusive with 
designed especially for school use |---| | the Educator Model alone is the 


| adjustability of both the machine 


. . . So simple to operate that . i 
| ' and chair. A wide knee lever lets 


sewing instructors find teaching ed ; 

R A the pupil sit close to the machine, 
greatly lightened—and pupils 4 or away from it, as comfort dic- 
learn more easily. a | tates. The front is left open, and 
— a convenient drawer is provided 
to give ample storage space. 





Among the many splendid fea- is | 
tures of the Educator Model are / your school is already 

; : : equipped with one or more 
stitch and tension regulators with White Sewing Machines When classes are over a collap- 
numbered dials; spool pins which - ieee ecltiie nell ohaet sible cover supplied with the 
revolve and keep the spool from ‘¢¢ching aids. Write for’ machine completely protects the 


‘ . : ; : them. Give serial number 0 . ‘ 
jumping off; simplified threading; pane re victor § sewing mechanism from dust. 


White 


Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 


The boi Electric Sewing Machine Kaoru’ ae for Educational Use 
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Teaching Family 
Relationships 
(Continued from page 209) 


class awoke the girl to the unpleasant 
effect on the family, and she suggested 
to her brother that instead of their 
former habit, each remind the other when 
tempted to prolong a ‘difference of opin- 
ion, that “It doesn’t matter anyway.” The 
boy agreed and gradually the old habit 
gave place to a better one; now father 
and mother are delighted with the pleas- 
anter home atmosphere. 

Another girl told of a quarrel in which 
her little brother and another boy were 
involved. She heard them swearing, and 
taking them to task about it, offered to 
make each one a habit chart like the 
one she had learned to make in order to 
help herself overcome undesirable habits. 
They became interested and she showed 
them how to check the card each time 
the temptation to swear was overcome. 
This helped the boys who kept up the 
charts faithfully for several weeks. 

If “membership in a home requires 
intelligence, skill, and training,” then the 
home economics teachers have a big job 
ahead of them in providing for the girls 
the intelligent understanding which will 
throw some light on home situations. 


Teaching Home Economics 
by the Contract Plan 
(Continued from page 208) 


Study all material in text covering daily 
lessons. 


C Contract 


For each six weeks give a five-minute 
report on foods taken from some maga- 
zine (must be approved by instructor). 

First Six Weeks. 

Pass a test on the production of the 
following spices: Allspice, capers, cara- 
way, Cayenne, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
mace, marjoram, nutmeg, paprika, and 
pepper. 

Second Six Weeks. 

Pass test on production of sugar (beet 
and cane) and tapioca. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Pass test on production of cocoa, choco- 
late and corn products. 


B Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

Pass test on menus suitable for the fol- 
lowing diseases: acute indigestion, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, diabetes, gout. 

Second Six Weeks. 
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Be able to draw a diagram of how to 
set the table for each breakfast, dinner, 
and luncheon—menus to be furnished by 
instructor. 

Third Six Weeks. 

Plan a five course dinner suitable for 
a Mother and Daughter Banquet. 


A Contract 


First Six Weeks. 

Write a paper 1,000 words on Methods 
of Preserving covering the following 
points: 

A. History of preserving. 

B. Methods. 

. Drying. 
. Spicing. 
. Canning. 

a. Cold pack. 

b. Open kettle. 

Second Six Weeks. 

Make out a week’s menu, grocery bill, 
and cost of bill for a family composed of 
father (sedentary occupation), mother, 
daughters 14 and 15 years, and son 10 
years old. 

Third Six Weeks. 

The A group plan, prepare and serve 
an afternoon tea for the rest of the class. 
Each plan a menu and complete cost; the 
group will choose best menu. 


wn 




















Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 
rative articles. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
DEPARTMENT E, ORANGE, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color cards, also a sewing book. 


~ WRIGHT'S 
| BIAS FOLD TAPE DNR nes GhbensssaKekiesedasetensetaevasese 
A It turns itself 
PE inn dich es sunss cbh Wee Sens se ae es ts 55% 
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MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 


ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 
This thirty-two page booklet was written especially to 
help teachers present attractively the care of the teeth, 
with a careful explanation of the principles of dental 
hygiene. It also contains a tooth brush drill adapted 
to school purposes. 


e 
Price 25 Cents 


Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 FourtH AVENUE New York CITY 
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The Contrast 
(Continued from page 213) 


Susan: “Will you excuse me a second, 
Miss Sharp, while I look at a meat pie 
I have in the oven?” (Susan goes out). 

(Miss Sharp looks cautiously around, 
gets up to look more carefully at table 
and buffet. She rubs her finger along 
the edge of the buffet but finds no dust.) 

Miss Sharp: “Well her mother has 
been gone several weeks now but still 
it looks pretty clean around here.” 
(Comes to the serving table and sees 
the cake.) “That looks rather good. 
Wonder if it would be safe to stay to 
supper if I should get an invitation?” 

Susan enters. Miss Sharp jumps 
guilty and hurries to a chair. 

Susan: “Everything is coming along 
beautifully. Won’t you stay to supper, 
Miss Sharp?” 

Miss Sharp (rising): “No, really, I 
should love to, but knowing how inex- 
perienced you are I am sure it would 
be inconveniencing you too much. No, 
I couldn’t think of it.” 

Susan: “You wouldn’t be the least 
trouble and we would love to have you.” 

Miss Sharp: “Well, if you are abso- 
lutely sure, I would enjoy staying.” 

(Billy enters carrying a tennis racquet. 
Hangs his cap on hat rack.) 


Billy: “Hello, sis. That was a smooth 
(Sees Miss Sharp for 
How do you do, Miss 


game we had. 
the first time.) 
Sharp?” 

Miss Sharp: “Good afternoon, Billy.” 

(Susan leaves the room to tend to 
the supper.) 

Billy: “How is Bob coming in baseball 
this year?” 

Miss Sharp: “Well, I don’t know, his 
family doesn’t seem the least bit worried 
about him, but as his aunt, I certainly 
feel responsible. I am so sure he will 
be hurt some time when he is playing.” 

Billy: “I want to play baseball when 
I go to college.” 

Doris (enters and greets everyone): 
“How do you do, Miss Sharp?” 

Miss Sharp: “Well, to tell the truth, 
not as well as could be desired. I am 
troubled with indigestion now and then, 
also anemia and insomnia.” 

Doris: “Have you asked Susan about 
them, Miss Sharp? I am sure she could 
help you. She believes that any one who 
has plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh air 
and a well-balanced diet, can’t possibly 
get ill. They all liked my dress a lot 
at school, Susan. You will make me 
another some time, won’t you?” 

Miss Sharp (greatly surprised): “Did 
you make that dress, Susan? Remark- 
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able, and your mother never sewed a 
stitch.” 

(Mr. Badger returns from work— 
greets children and Miss Sharp.) 

Mr. Badger: “How was the tennis 
game, Billy? Why, Miss Sharp, how do 
you do? You are joining us at dinner?” 

Miss Sharp: “I have that pleasure 
Susan insisted that it wouldn’t incon- 
venience her.” 

Mr. Badger: “Not at all, not at all.” 

(At this point dinner is ready. The 
first course is fruit cocktail, followed by 
meat pie.) 

Miss Sharp: “What is your friend, 
Helen Watson, doing now, Susan?” 

Susan: “Helen is a buyer for Lord and 
Maynard.” 

Miss Sharp: “My, Lord and Maynard.” 

Mr. Badger: “By the way, Susan, Mrs. 
Reed called today and asked if you would 
stop in tomorrow. She seemed to be 
interested in the suggestions you gave 
as to the decoration of her living room.” 

Miss Sharp: “Not THE Mrs. Reed on 
Fifth Avenue?” 

Susan: “Yes, I am filling in my spare 
time with a few jobs in interior decorat- 
ing. Mrs. Reed apparently approved of 
some of my ideas.” 

Miss Sharp: “Really, you seemed to 
have taken up most everything at col- 


lege.” 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


“Whenever a man gets a notion into his head 
that he is indispensable, then is the time for 
him to grab his rubbers because he is due for a 


KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
and Waxed Papers 
have proven themselves to be what 
we say they are, therefore, you are 
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Mr. Badger: “Along the lines of home 
making, Susan’s education is quite com- 
plete. Now she is running this house 
on a. budget and spending less money 
than her mother ordinarily does.” 

Billy: “And we sure have good eats.” 

Mr. Badger: “I married Mrs. Badger 
when she was about Susan’s age and— 
well, she sort of experimented on me 
with her cooking. Susan can design 
dresses. She makes all her own clothes 
and has started to make her sister’s. 
She can decorate rooms. She knows how 
to care for a house properly and plan 
attractive, well-balanced meals. In fact, 
Susan has acquired the knowledge in 
four years that some women have strug- 
gled many years to learn from experi- 
ence. I am firmly convinced that it was 
not money wasted to send Susan to 
Skidmore.” 

Curtain 


Health Stories 
(Continued from page 212) 


one of my branches now and taste it; 
it isn’t so bad.” Alice did. At first she 
frowned, but she tasted again. She cried: 
“Oh! I do like you, Mr. Spinach! I do 
like you!” Johnny Spinach said: “Oh! I 
am so glad you do, and I knew you would 
Alice said : “Oh, 


Mr. Spinach, I am sorry I talked so to 


if you ever tasted me.” 


you and I will water you.” She then 
poured an extra supply on him and he 
brightened up. She promised him that 
she liked spinach and would eat it and 
become strong and great. 

After bidding Johnny Spinach good-bye 
and promising to come and see him often 
she was starting on down the row when 
she heard another little shrill voice that 
made her jump and turn pale with fright. 
She discovered this to be Sally Lettuce, 
Johnny Spinach’s nearest neighbor. He 
said: “Oh, Alice, come here a minute.” 
Alice came back frightened. Sally Let- 
tuce went on and said: “I just wanted to 
tell you that I am so glad you like Mr. 
Spinach now. We are such good friends, 
and he has always regretted your disliking 
him so. Spinach and I work together in 
your body to make you strong and to 
make you feel fresh, just like we look 
when we are fresh. We furnish you with 
ash and iron. We serve as brooms to 
your body and sweep the system clean. 
Please continue to like us and we will 
serve you and be your friends.” Alice 
said that she would always like them and 
tell other children about them. 

She ran home to tell her mother about 
her strange experience, and she did eat 
spinach and lettuce and they helped her 
to grow strong. Mr. Spinach and Lettuce 
rejoiced at their success when Alice was 
gone. 
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PAMPHLETS AND 
BOOKLETS RECEIVED 


“The Home Vegetable Garden.” By 
H. A. Jones. Circular 26. University 
of California Printing Office, Berkeley, 
California. 


“Science for the Home Manager—A 
Series of Fourteen Radio Talks.” Radio 
Publication No. 48. Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. $.75. 


“Eggs at any Meal.” Leaflet No. 39. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


“A Short Method of Calculating 
Energy, Protein, Calcium, Phosphorus, 
and Iron in the Diet.” By Edith Hawley. 
Technical Bulletin No. 105. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Personal Account Book.” By Frances 
R. Kelley, Director of Home Economics, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Margaret 
G. Higbee, Assistant Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Minneapolis Public Schools 
and Janet M. Stevens, Instructor of 
Domestic Art, Minneapolis Central High 
School. Grade and high school editions. 
Published by the Webb Book Publishing 
Co., 55-79 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minne- 


sota. 20 cents each. 











No. 1—Frying Facts. 
No. 2—Perfect Pies. 
No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 


No. 5—Desserts. 
No. 6—Soups and Sauces. 


No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 
No. 9—Yeast Breads. 
No. 10—School Lunches. 


No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


shortening and cooking fat. 


or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble—Dept. V-729 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Free to Home Economics teachers— 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly made. 


No. 7—Candies and Confections. 


No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
A copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for demonstration manuals 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 
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Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
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N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
630 West 34th St. :: 
Langdon Station 
245-11th St. 

Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 
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THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 


VINEGAR Co 


Wis Cc 
ONS 1p, 
MANUFACTURERS 


<— viNEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 














White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 











E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Why Not Have 
French Fried 


Onions for Supper? 


lr YOU will try this recipe it will con- 
vince you of two things. One is, that Mrs. 
Ida Bailey Allen’s Cook Book (see coupon 
below) is worth having; the other is, 
Mazola is the superior oil for all frying be- 
cause it is a pure vegetable oil and fries all 


food free from grease. 


Why not try this recipe: 





French Fried Onions 
UsE good-sized onions. Peel 


and cut in crosswise slices one- 
fourth inch thick. Dust with salt, 
dip in a slightly beaten egg 
mixed with one-half cup cold 
water, then in fine dry crumbs. 
Put in a frying basket and 
plunge into deep Mazola hot 
enough to brown a bit of bread 
in a minute and a half, 395 , 
degrees F. Fry only enough at 
one time to cover the bottom of 
the frying basket. 











t Send 10c with this coupon and you 
I will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 
t len’s wonderful new Cook Book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 
usual recipes. Write Corn Products 
| Refining Company, P. O. Box 171, 
Barts G, 
I 
| Name 
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Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 
being sure to ask for material mentioned in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Fruitland Cookery Singer Educational ‘ 
‘< LJ 39 
inshanindtae AE rpc The Art of Making Bread 
Sunland Cookery (furnished free to all teachers) Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
issued orery re See ans, — Teachers’ Text Books taining chart, picturing and explain- 
year, ‘ontains historical data, lesson ad i Sewing i i : 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 oem eee See Sewing me emy Ie & Debeseeing. aise 
oe Economics teachers and Home Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. blared seas ed Ag me Guttine 
emonstration Agents depend upon (Price 10c to pupils). of a Course in Bread Making. 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
and data. Free upon request to Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). Northwestern Yeast Co., 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Pacific-Southwest Building, Machine Head. "hi 
t Chicago, IIl. 
Fresno, California. For Students 
Form 1689—A Monee of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. oe on for 
° F ractice Work. 
A Catalogue of Special Diet Also Wall Charts showing stitching “Food Val } ” 
Foods and Equipment mechanism of various machines. 00 alue of the Banana 
7 Si S S 
inger Service to Schools Illustrated 
A booklet listing foods and equipment Includes an intensive course in prac- et dean 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity vag machine operation and adjustment A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors for Sas Wea Rios ‘denseaeteution oe ae foe Pe oe Sey ot 
offering diet in disease to college mwas for sewing classes at completion leading dietitians. 
students. of intensive teachers’ course. 4 . 
‘ - . Full information upon request to United Fruit Company 
The Citenge Dinatlc sennehy, Mines, SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Chicne ith mn St, Educational Department Boston, Mass. 
ini 149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Sunkist Food Bulletins 
ms Height and Weight Charts . : 
A series of monthly lesson leaflete Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
furnished in quantity for class dis- An approved chart for boys and girls Science Course 
tribution during eight months of school ones _— oo ages and 
ear, to home economics classes. eights copy shou e in every . : , F P 
Fruit pobieies. oe Gills hands tol show them the é- A series of interesting bulletins with 
A School Lunch Bulletin and diet portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents lesson plans. 
booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents : : 
will also be sent. each. R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
Los Angeles, California 
A Id ’ The undernourished infant 
PHSeaeers GAINS MATER : 
y IALLY 
Extracted Clover Honey BIT of sweet makes the a weight When 
is Delicious good meal complete. KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
Write for Prices The Sugar Institute “ahatteroaie 
c APPELDOORN i Write for details. 
. Jj. ; 129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
Box A 10 Hamler, Ohio 111 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription Order Blank 
[ ] One Year $2.00 [ ] Two Years $3.00 
Enclosed please find .....ccscccscccccsceecvvcceces , for which send PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS to the following address: 
ei ree Eg ee a hai ah ia baw eae ees Vass aie e's eA ae PS Sckecwkicy een br aaAe ne eats ees Paes eC Tee ease bus OxhOe Kewh eee 
SE ee PL TPE YP CTE VOTER PENT TT? tt) CL ee ae ES 4 o's he nie ars van Made oes Oban ped eh oe oobs tes obo nde 
Please check below so we can be of greatest help to you. 
I teach: Foods........ Health. ...s00¢ COR ias0es <5 Household Arts ....... Nutrition....... TOE 0:6 650% Home Makitig...... . 
In: Elementary School........ Junior High........ Senior High........ College ss sacsee Extension........ Commercial,....... 





























